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HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


WHAT THE STATE DEPARTMENT IS TRYING TO DO FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS, 


HE sixteenth annual convention of the 
High School Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association was 
opened at 2:30 p. m. in the auditorium of 
the Technical High. School, Harrisburg, 
with President W. C. Graham, of Wilkins- 
burg, presiding. 

Miss Laura B. Staley, Ardmore, presi- 
dent of the Department of Music of the 
General Association was in charge of the 
music. Mrs. W. H. Witherow, of the 
Wednesday Club of Harrisburg, accom- 
panied by Miss Ruth Kraybill, sang two 
delightful solos which were appreciated by 
the audience. 

The President was W. C. Graham, Wil- 
kinsburg; Vice-President, J. F. Adams, 
Millersburg; Secretary, H. Ross Smith, 
Philadelphia, and Treasurer, M. Kath- 
erine McNeff, Harrisburg; Executive Com- 
mittee, W. D. Lewis, Harrisburg, Lucy W. 
Wilson, Philadelphia, D. R. Sumstine, Pitts- 
burgh, L. P. Bierley, West Philadelphia; 
Nominating Committee, J. L. Appenzeller, 
Lebanon. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Graham 
stated that in arranging the program he 
had been guided by the announced theme 
of the convention, “ What the State De- 
partment is attempting to do for the high 
schools of Pennsylvania.” The chairman 
was very successful in accomplishing his 
purpose and is to be congratulated on pre- 
paring a program that was well balanced 
and which maintained the interest of the 
teachers throughout. 

The first speaker for the afternoon was 
Mr. David R. Sumstine, Principal of the 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. The 
subject of his address was as follows: 





THE HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM, 


The discussions of high school subjects are 
frequently introduced with a history of high 
schools so that the historical development of 
our high schools has bécome so well known 
to school men that it is not necessary to take 
the time this afternoon to repeat it. It would 
be presuming on your intelligence. In our 
study of education, however, we must not 
ignore the past entirely. Let the dead past 
bury its dead is good advice but it does not 
mean that we should not visit the graves of 
the dead occasionally, and, by thoughtful con- 
sideration of past deeds, receive inspiration 
for greater activity and possibly learn to 
avoid many pitfalls. 

We associate, somehow, our public schools 
with the fundamentals of our. government, 
Our government provides for popular edu- 
cation and popular education determines the 
extent of our liberty and secures the per- 
petuity of our government. , 

True liberty, the child of knowledge, flour- 
ishes only where educational environment, and 
educational facilities are best provided for 
the masses. Liberty soon pines away and 
finally dies in the arms of ignorance. The 
school houses scattered over all our land are 
our country’s fairest boast, but a careful ex- 
amination of some of these houses with their 
equipment might also reveal our country’s 
shame. The spirit of liberty is never sleep- 
ing but is continually striving to arouse the 
somewhat dormant and lethargic public to a 
realizing sense of the permanency of our 
institutions through universal. education. 

The erection of magnificent buildings and 
ideal manufacturing plants, the beautifying of 
cities and country by parks and splendid 
roadways, the establishment of libraries, art 
galleries, and. government bureaus for the 
dissemination of knowledge are not guaran- 
tors of true democracy. . 

The people must be trained to appreciate 
the things that belong to a higher civiliza- 
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tion. Better buildings, better homes, better 
streets, better schools should come as filling 
a need, a demand on the part of the people. 
Progress in a democracy requires that the 
mass intelligence. keep..pace, with.all.improye- 
ments. The evolution of the high school was 
slow during the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries because the need of higher educa- 
tion for the many had not yet penetrated the 
public consciousness. 

The castles, the palaces, the cathedrals, and 
the magnificent driveways of Europe have 
been built not because the masses felt a need 
of them, or even appreciated them, but be- 
cause the few desired them for the acquisi- 
tion of power and authority and personal ag- 
grandizement. Today Europe is paying the 
penalty of such false notions. 

In our state and nation we must respond 
to the awakened consciousness for a better 
citizenry. The alarming facts of ignorance 
that have been presented to us during the 
war period ought to bring the entire nation 
to a realization of our dangerous condition 
and stimulate the greatest activity for its 
eradication. 

The loyalty and the patriotism of every 
representative both in Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington will be determined by his or her vote 
on the question of education. Our congress- 
men voted billions of dollars to keep away 
enemies from our shores, They voted. bil- 
lions of dollars to perpetuate our own liberty 
and assist in extending liberty to other na- 
tions. We do not regret a single dollar that 
was spent honestly for such purposes. 

But today there are real enemies within 
our borders. These enemies are ignorance 
and European ideas of civilization. They are 
threatening the very foundation of our gov- 
ernment. The attacks are made throughout 
the entire country. The burning of school- 
houses, the election frauds, graft, are attacks 
upon the liberties of our country. There 
must be a call to arms. The bulwarks of the 
nation, the educational institution., must be 
strengthened, the army of teachers must be 
increased, modern equipment must replace 
antiquated machinery, the whole nation must 
be called to service. Billions of dollars must 
be appropriated. If necessary to secure the 
money, building of navies, erection of public 
buildings. making of highways. construction of 
canals, fattening of the pork barrel must 
cease aS a war measure until the enemies are 
subdued. Congressmen should be as ready 
and willing to appropriate billions of dollars 
to fight our real and present enemies as thev 
were to vote appropriations for the world 
war. Watch the legislators. 

When General Pershing stood at the tomb 
of Lafayette and with uncovered head spake 
those memorable words “Lafayette. we are 
here.” he represented the spirit of the whole 
American Nation. Likewise we have evidence 
to believe that our own. great leader, the 
governor of our state. when he stands in the 
near future beneath vonder gilded dome at 
the tomb of past neglected state duties, he 
will with equal fervor and devotion sav. 
“ Spirit of true democracv. we are here.” We 
are here to lay aside all selfish and personal 





interests, to forget all political affiliations, to 
stand as a united body against the common 
enemy of our liberties; we are here to lay 
aside awhile, if necessary, every improvement 
except necessary repairs until the first line of 
defense, the public schools, has been made 
secure against every assault. 

As school men and as citizens we also have 
an important part to play. Our loyalty and 
fealty will also be tested. The commander 
of the sehool division, our state superinten- 
dent, can lead, direct, point the way but 
there must be men to fill the trenches, to man 
the guns, to go over the top. If ever in the 
history of our state there was a time for 
unity of purpose and for a unanimous re- 
sponse to the call to service, that time is now. 
The war against ignorance in this state is on. 
Have you enlisted? 

That the people of the state have awakened 
to the necessity of more than an elementary 
education for the young is amply proved by 
the wonderful increase in high school popu- 
lation in the last few years. In 1916 there 
were enrolled in high schools of the state 
108,840. This number increased to 133,085 in 
1920. Every high school in the state is 
crowded and many colleges have been com- 
pelled to turn away aspirants for higher edu- 
cation. 

There are various causes contributing to 
this increase. In some way, the world war 
has stimulated great interest in education. 
The different sections of our country were 
brought together and a comparison of the 
people was made possible. It was clearly 
demonstrated that there is not equal oppor- 
tunity for all in education. It was discov- 
ered that some parts of the country vie in 
illiteracy with the poorest countries of Europe. 
The people are now demanding rights that 
have been too long withheld, the right of 
better education, and of equal opportunity. 

The expansion of the school courses has 
also contributed to the increased enrollment. 
The demand for better trained workers in 
business and industry has been met by the 
schools in an enlarged and enriched. curricu- 
lum, and this, no doubt, has attracted the 
youth of the land. The law compelling school 
attendance to the age of 16 thas also been 
instrumental in keeping boys and girls in the 
high school. 

But whatever the causes may be that 
brought about this wonderfully increased en- 
rollment, the fact remains that the problems 
of the high school have also increased. Re- 
adjustments and reorganizations have been 
begun to meet the new reauirements. Educa- 
tion is in a transition period. The old order 
is passing away and presumably we may ex- 
pect a somewhat chaotic condition while 
building this new structure on the ruins of 
the old. 

The first problem is curriculum making. 
This is one of the most difficult problems 
confronting high school men. The curricu- 
lum concerns not only the high school but 
also the college. There must be a closer 
articulation between these, two institutions. 
One cannot ignore the other There are 
surely some fundamental principles that can 
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be accepted by both. It is time that each in- ! 


stitution considers sympathetically the func- 
tions and the duties of the other. Proper 
consideration of this problem should ever 
keep in mind that there are individuals with 
varying abilities and aptitudes to be educated 
and not some group of super-youths who re- 
quire little attention on the part of instructors. 

In this connection we are confronted with 
the growing idea of junior colleges. This 
question must be answered in the near future. 
The adoption of junior colleges as part of 
the public educational system will require ad- 
ditional courses in the curriculum and call 
for new agreements and arrangements be- 
tween the junior and the senior colleges. 
Gratuitous advice is seldom acceptable but I 
shall, nevertheless, hazard the suggestion that 
the colleges and the high schools of our state 
appoint representatives to discuss the ques- 
tion of entrance requirement and of junior 
colleges so that the subject may receive full 
and complete consideration. 

The curriculum of the high school needs 
careful thought and calm discussion on the 
part of all high school people. The great 
influx of pupils has given us a heterogeneous 
mass of intelligence. To provide studies for 
the good of all means heterogeneous courses. 
It is presumed that boys and girls have a 
right to ask and even demand such training 
above the elementary school as will be profit- 
able to them, This is the crux of curriculum 
making and, I fear, that much of the dis- 
cussion of what is profitable is merely aca- 
demic and is not based on real facts. 

Any considerable group of high school 
pupils represents many aptitudes, interests 
and varying abilities. But within the larger 
group we may find smaller homogeneous 
groups. The work planned for these smaller 
groups must be profitable to them. This is 
a very serious question and cannot be: an- 
swered by mere discussion at meetings. It 
requires a series of experiments covering a 
period of years by the best trained men and 
women. These experiments will not be con- 
fined to the school room alone but investiga- 
tion and observation will be made in the 
greater business and industrial world. 

In making a curriculum there should be a 
scientific evaluation of the subjects to be pre- 
sented. Claims are being made for this sub- 
ject and that subject that cannot probably be 
substantiated. So frequently we judge the 
value of a subject by its special appeal to our 
attitude towards it and to our intetest in_ it. 
The subject that we teach becomes so im- 
portant in our mental vision that other sub- 
jects become obscure. 

Again we have been directing our sight in 
the wrong direction. We look from our 
present position, our greater experience and 
development down to the position and ex- 
perience of the pupil. This gives us a per- 
verted view. We might as well try to ob- 
serve the stars by looking in at the large end 
of the telescope. We should go down to the 
pupil and from his position look out upon his 
future development. We shall then get the 
view and be better able to plan proper courses. 

There are some precautions that should be 





heeded in a curriculum making. Reformers 
are prone to be extremists. The past and the 
present are related and the past ought to give 
us some information for the benefit of the 
future. It is not well to presume that what- 
ever is or was is wrong. If we have erred 
on the side of academic subjects let us not 
commit a similar folly on the side of special- 
ized work related only to our economic or- 
ganization. Mere training for a special work 
is not necessarily education. 

There is a group in every high school des- 
tined to ‘become the leaders of our country. 
These have not only the intellectual capacity 
but also the aptitude for the academic sub- 
jects and. the humanities. Too little attention 
has been given to this group of pupils. They 
have been permitted more or less to shift for 
themselves. Their daily association with 
pupils of low mentality must be depressing, 
even deadening to their ambitions. The time 
and effort given to the lower group may be 
well ‘spent. I do not ask that these be re- 
duced, but on the other hand it seems to me 
that provision should be, made in our read- 
justment to give the mentally alert as much 
consideration as we give to the. mentally 
weak. 

Our own state under the leadership of Dr. 
Finegan and his associates are making an at- 
tempt to solve the curriculum problem. To 
them we should give our hearty support and 
co-operation. No one has a monopoly of 
wisdom on this subject and it is by the com- 
bined wisdom of many that we shall attain 
the highest good for all. Another problem 
that deserves our most serious consideration 
and is closely allied to the problem of cur- 
riculum making is the Junior High School. 

There is quite a variation in the admini- 
stration of Junior High Schools. It would 
be difficult to find two alike. These different 
types may serve a good purpose. These ex- 
periments should reveal a number. of. educa- 
tional possibilities. The Junior High School 
is here to stay, but the particular type of 
school for general adoption is yet undecided. 

High schools have developed a department 
known as Vocational Guidance whose limits 
and boundaries have not yet been determined. 
The work of this department is not new be- 
cause teachers have at all times been guiding 
and directing their pupils. In the past the 
work has been done spasmodically and hap- 
hazardly, but at present the work is organ- 
ized under the direction of teachers who have 
more or less special training for the work. 
If one may judge by the amount of literature 
published on the subject Vocational Guidance 
is one of the most important subjects engag- 
ing the attention of educators today. 

The term Vocational Guidance. has been 
used both in a narrow and a wide sense. . In 
the restricted sense it applies only to the 
placement work and in this sense it.is simply 
an employment agency. The junior work of 
the United States government is practically 
of this nature. In our high schools this 
should be a small part of the work. Our high 
schools guidance has a broader field. It deals 
with fundamentals that ultimately prepare for 
employment and for occwfpation. In this sense 
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there is the guidance in the proper subjects 
for college and for the different courses 
offered in the high schools. Vocational 
Guidance attempts by various devices to help 
the pupil discover his aptitude and ability 
ahd in this way assist him in determining his 
life career. Vocational Guidance attempts 
to present to pupils the possibility of the 
various activities of life. The pupil who is 
failing must be encouraged, the probable 
drop-outs must be retained and the lazy must 
be stimulated. Such work belongs to this de- 
partment. The whole subject belongs pri- 
marily to the school and the question is how 
to embody it as a regular part of the school 
program in every high school in the state. 

The high schools are also confronted with 
the problem of the elimination of pupils. It 
is a common experience that more than fifty 
per cent. of the pupils who enter high school 
do not remain to be graduated. Magnificent 
high school buildings have been erected, 
splendid equipment has been provided and 
good instruction offered and yet pupils are 
leaving in such numbers that thoughtful men 
and women are alarmed at the situation. 
There are various reasons offered for this 
condition. Undoubtedly many leave high 
school to go to work but it is not difficult to 
prove that economic pressure is not the real 
cause in many cases, but only a subterfuge 
for some other reason. Investigations have 
found that a considerable number have not 
the mental ability to complete the traditional 
work prescribed for the high school. 

Van Denburg found that one-third of the 
pupils entering high school in New York City 
did not consider a high school course neces- 
sary for their future career. It is not my 
purpose to discuss the subject in detail but 
to present it as one of the urgent problems 
for solution by high school people. We can 
not ignore it. If we expect large appropria- 
tions of money for our work we must re- 
duce the size of this human scrap heap. 

The studies of elimination that have been 
made are helpful. They give us a basis for 
working. O’Brien’s monograph recently pub- 
lished gives us an extensive survey of the 
subject, and proves that the high school is 
not meeting its obligation to the boys and 
girls. A manufacturing plant or business 
enterprise would not be satisfied with the re- 
sult obtained in our high schools. This seem- 
ingly waste product would have to be utilized. 

On the presumption that our courses’ do 
not meet the requirement of the present 
school population new courses should be 
offered provided any one can determine what 
will keep the pupils in school. Curriculum 
and elimination are closely allied. It may be 
that the relation is that of cause’ and effect. 
Knowing that’ our present methods are not 
successful in keeping boys and girls in school, 
we might be willing to try something else at 
least once. Our attitude towards new sug- 
gestions and new plans should be sympa- 
thetic. 

School progress is often slow because the 
leaders are shackled with the chains of con- 
servatism. Frequently reforms in the school 
aré the results of the work of outside agencies. 
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In the elimination of high school pupils we 
find a problem challenging our best efforts 
and we should be willing to attack it. If we 
were entrusted with a carload of cattle from 
the western plains to the Chicago. stock yards, 
and fifty to seventy-five per cent of the cattle 
would die before the destination was reached, 
we very probably would lose our position or, 
at least, be required to give a reasonable ex- 
planation for the loss, The high school prob- 
lem may not be an: entirely parallel case but 
there are sufficient similarities to cause us to 
think. 

Some years ago a few psychologists were 
bold enough to attempt to measure human 
intelligence by objective standards. In a 
sense teachers have been doing this through 
the stereotyped examinations. These ex- 
aminations are known to be unreliable, and 
do not furnish us the results for which they 
are given. Intelligence measurement was 
given quite an impetus during the war. In 
the last few years we have been flooded with 
tests and the end is not yet. Anyone who 
gives the subject a fair consideration will be 
convinced that such tests like the Otis and 
cthers of that class do measure the intelli- 
gence of pupils very accurately. The tests 
are here to stay. What are you going to do 
with them? 

Undoubtedly they can be used to great ad- 
vantage in the work of Vocational Guidance. 
Proctor, in a recent number of the Journal 
of Educational Research, has pointed the way 
so clearly that no teacher can afford to miss 
the article. The tests can be used for pre- 
dicting the probable success in school. With 
this information the educational counselor can 
more intelligently advise the pupils. There 
is a very close relation between intelligence 
and educational success. If the highest in- 
telligence level of semi-skilled labor is seventy 
(70) and the lowest level for the professions 
is ninety-eight (98) it seems quite evident 
that pupils with intelligence levels of 70 or 
below should be directed away from the pro- 
fessions. 

Psychological tests can be used for pur- 
poses of administration. Individual differ- 
ences can be determined at the beginning of 
school and classes arranged on the basis of 
mental ability. This, no doubt, will meet with 
opposition on the part of parents, but other 
reforms have also met similar objections. 
These objections will disappear with the. at- 
tainment of better results. A test is a safe- 
guard to the child because it gives accurate 
information about ability to do the work. 
Some pupils who are. failing should receive 
sympathy and not censure, others with high 
mentality should be urged to greater activity. 
Educational measurement is surely an aid 
in supervision for it detects the weak places 
in instruction and points out the way to cor- 
rect errors and inconsistencies, 

The last problem deals with citizenship. 
Platform orators, institute lecturers, writers 
of books and magazine articles have empha- 
sized the idea that schools should in some 
way teach citizenship. The state really has 
a selfish motive in establishing schools, for 
we can not justify taxation of citizens on any 
other basis than that of- profit to the state. 
In a vague way we haye been thinking that 
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our schools have been contributing to this 
specific aim. Such a claim is justified in part. 
But the question is not so much whether we 
have made a contribution to citizenship or 
not but have we met our complete obligation 
to the state? A careful study of the ques- 
tion shows that our work is organized to give 
indirect instruction in this matter. Some one 
has represented forcibly the proper idea in 
the following language: “We maintain that 
Education for the responsbilities of citizen- 
ship is an increasingly pressing obligation on 
the schools at this critical period of national 
and world affairs and to that end education 
for citizenship must fill a large place in the 
school program from the kindergarten to the 
graduate courses of the universities, and this 
education must provide for practice along 
with instruction, so that there may be train- 
ing in habits, ideals and attitude of service 
for the common weal of community and na- 
tion.” We can not make patriotic and loyal 
American citizens by law. The penalties at- 
tached to laws may deter some from violating 
legal enactments but the provisions of a law 
cannot be enforced unless a majority of the 
people have the proper attitude towards law. 
There must be the right public opinion. Re- 
spect for law and government seems to be 
particularly a pressing obligation on schools 
today. There are anarchistic and bolshevis- 
tic tendencies here and there throughout our 
country. Some of these may be so small that 
they seem innocent and inoffensive now, but 
small clouds have been known to develop into 
immense size and cause destructive floods. 

In the Cardinal Principles of Education we 
have a very explicit statement of the case. 
“The purpose of democracy is so to organize 
society that each member may develop his 
personality primarily through activities de- 
signed for the well4being of his fellow- 
members and of society as a whole.” 

Our laws, our government, are made for 
society as a whole and not for a group or for 
a class. This is fundamental in a democracy. 
In our system of education we must make 
provisions to teach the youth of our land not 
only respect for law but also jealous regard 
for tie rights of others. 

This naturally means a co-operative society 
where selfishness is suppressed and altruism 
is stressed. Such co-operation does not mean 
the submerging of personality but rather a 
development of personality for the well-being 
of fellow members. A proper conception of 
co-operation ‘among the members of society 
and a thorough indoctrination of the members 
will help to solve the difficulties of the league 
of nations. 

The better we understand and comprehend 
cur relation to each other as individuals and 
as groups, the better we shall be able to deal 
with international problems. International 
problems must be solved on the basis of co- 
operation. 

Good citizenship implies idealism. Civic 
progress is not possible without ideals to be 
attained. Some of the ideals of American 
democracy have already been realized and 
others have not. American independence was 
achieved at the time of the signing of the 
treaty of peace at Paris, but the perpetuation 





of that independence is still an object for 
achievement. Our contribution to civilization 
will be great or small in the proportioa that 
our ideals have been high and have been 
achieved. 

Good citizenship does not lose sight of the 
organized agencies of society. The executive, 
legislative and judicial departments of the 
state and of the nation government are gen- 
erally treated in civic classes, but there are 
many other organizations that contribute to 
the welfare of society that ought to be well 
known by good citizens. The home, the 
church, and the school would, of course, be 
included in such a group, but I refer par- 
ticularly to local courts, police stations, as- 
sociated and other charities, penal institutions, 
child welfare organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, various civic associa- 
tions, political parties, trade organizations 
and elections. Here is an opportunity for 
the school to make a contact with civic life. 
This field has been neglected, but it is a vital 
problem of. the high school period. Our 
Junior Civic Club project in Allegheny County 
is an experiment promising some good results 
in this field. The organization has a two-fold 
purpose, co-operation in the solution of local 
school problems and acquisition of informa- 
tion of civic duties by the visitation of the 
various organizations and by participation in 
some of these activities. It seems to me that 
training for citizenship requires some par- 
ticipation in the work of a citizen, and so our 
high school program must provide not only 
instruction but practice in citizenship. How 
best this may be done is our problem. 

In.this cursory way I have now presented 
to you some problems of the high school. The 
list is not exhaustive, for we could very aptly 
include the problems of the teacher, salary, 
buildings, taxations, and a host of others, 
but these belong more particularly to the 
schools in general. 

The high school has become a potent in- 
fluence in the civic, industrial, commercial, 
political, and professional life of this nation. 
Various factors have contributed in bringing 
about this condition within the last twenty 
years. Society is not static, it is always 
fluctuating, changing. The home conditions 
have been so modified that the home as an 
educative agency has lost much of its power 
and the school is assuming some of the home 
responsibilities. The industries and_ the 
commercial world have changed their atti- 
tude toward the work of the school. They 
no longer provide facilities for the develop- 
ment of their employees through the old type 
of apprenticeship. They now have their 
vestibule and corporation schools, but the high 
school must meet in a large measure the de- 
mand for training beyond elementary schools. 

The political life of our state can not be 
purified unless we raise the median of intel- 
ligence of the masses. The blind following 
of political autocrats has too long been a blot 
on our boasted democracy and our high 


‘ schools must become the eradicators to re- 


move the blot. 

With all these things in mind we can readil 
see the great responsibilities of the hig 
school. It is a work worthy of the most in- 
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telligent men and women. It calls for lead- 
ership of the highest type. It requires zeal 
and devotion on the part of all connected 
therewith. When the work is well done there 
will be realized the ideals set forth in the 
preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States, to promote the general: welfare and 
secure the blessing of liberty to ourselves 
and to our posterity. 

We should ascend the mount of contempla- 
tion and catch a glimpse, a vision of the pos- 
sibilities lying in the fertile field of American 
boyhood and girlhood and having caught the 
vision, with loyalty to duty and with raptur- 
ous joy, go over and possess the land. 


Following Mr. Sumstine’s address the 
convention was entertained by two vocal 
solos which were rendered in a very pleas- 
ing manner by Mrs. Wm. Bumbaugh, who 
was accompanied by Miss Morley. 

Dr. Wm. D. Lewis, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, was scheduled to 
make an address in which he proposed to 
discuss the group of high school pupils 
who wish to prepare for college. Owing to 
an injury Dr. Lewis was confined to his 
home for several weeks preceding the meet- 
ing and consequently was not able to or- 
ganize certain statistics upon which he had 
intended to base his remarks. Dr. G. C. 
L. Riemer of the State Department was 
asked by Dr. Lewis to organize the statistics 
and address the convention in his stead. 

The statistics, based upon information 
furnished by the colleges themselves, 
showed to what a large extent the colleges 
are dependent upon the public high school 
for their students. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A discussion of college entrance require- 
ments embraces two main divisions. In the 
past the method of admission received a great 
deal of attention; today, on the other hand, 
it is rather the subject-matter that stands in 
the forefront. A large majority of the col- 
leges are now admitting young men and 
women in a variety of ways. Only few con- 
fine themselves to the old type of examina- 
tion. Most of them consider the student’s 
secondary school record; many give besides 
an examination to test the candidate’s power 
in certain subjects rather than his knowledge 
of bare facts; a few, not many, subject the 
entrant to an intelligence test. 

The question of greatest importance to sec- 
ondary school authoritis, however, is that of 
subject-matter, The amount, or number of 
entrance units, as will be noted below, is quite 
well settled. It is the type of subject matter, 
the content of various courses, and the method 
of presentation, that still constitute the bone 
of contention. In fact, through their entrance 
requirements as to subject-matter, the colleges 
have to this day the strangle hold on the pub- 
lic high schools of our land. 

So, far, college authorities have hesitated 
to grant high schools greater freedom because 
many still believe in generalized transfer of 
mental training, in the inherent value of cer- 
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tain studies as disciplinary subjects, and in the 
need of definite studies as propaedeutic sub- 
jects. 

Public school men, on the other hand, fol- 
Icwing modern psychologists, though conced- 
ing that certain subjects may be required as 
preliminary to definite college courses, such 
as mathematics for a course in electrical en- 
gineering, no longer believe in a_ pupil’s 
gaining general mental power through the 
study of any one subject. 

In consequence of this disagreement, above 
all, there exists today an unhappy maladjust- 
ment between the college and the public 
high school. The solution of this difficulty 
should be found in a discussion of the realm 
and purpose of a high school as a public in- 
stitution. Colleges should be faced with 
arguments such as follow below, from the 
view point of the high school as a State in- 
stitution. So far, this phase of the question, 
the very heart and soul of secondary educa- 
tion, has not received the attention that it 
merits. Colleges unheedful of this fact have 
dictated to the high school. The latter insti- 
tution has not been given a proper hearing; 
in. fact, it has been constantly asked to do the 
ccllege bidding. 

(I) The high school is an institution of the 
State, supported by public money for the wel- 
fare of the individual as a citizen, and of the 
State as a Commonwealth. In consequence 
of this fact, the State has a right to require 
of all comers certain subjects which, accord- 
ing to the judgment of its administrators, seem 
necessary for its own safety and prosperity. 
In our own State we feel that this core should 
embrace at least eight different units: 3% of 
English, 21%4 at least of social studies, 1 unit 
of science, and 1 unit of mathematics. The 
latter two units of science and mathematics 
may not ‘be absolutely necessary for the wel- 
fare of a State, but because educators in gen- 
eral deem it wise to require these two units, 
the State does well in including them within 
the core of the required units. 

(II) Because the high school is supported 
by public money, it should reflect the major 
industries of the community, large or small, 
that support it, and give courses in accordance 
with such needs. A high school within an 
agricultural district should not give the same 
line of work which is especially adapted to a 
community in the coal region. A high school 
situated in a college community would have 
to give studies over and above the core of 
required units, that might be quite different 
from the subjects offered at the above men- 
tioned places. : 

(III) The high school must make its ap- 
peal, furthermore, to a large and varied grou 
of boys and girls, and be prepared to teac 
all comers in true living, giving heed to the 
problems of health, of vocation, of worthy 
use of leisure, of worthy membership within 
the various groups to which the pupil may 
belong, such as family, community, county, 
state, and nation, and of character. 

(IV) In order to make it worth while for 
all comers to remain within a high school 
during four precious years, the school needs 
must give a very flexible program of studies. 
This is necessary because the secondary 
school period is the most favorable period 
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for free exploration on the part of the pupil. 
And during this period, moreover, cognizance 
must be taken of individual differences on the 
part of pupils, as to interests, aptitudes, needs, 
and capacities. Finally a flexible program of 
studies may offset the elimination of high 
school pupils after the first and second year. 
And it seems well established that there re- 
sults a smaller number of failures on the part 
of the pupil. : 

V) The high school should be placed in 
a position to maintain a single unified demo- 
cratic system, rather than one that is two-fold 
and undemocratic. It seems best not to 
separate pupils taking the academic course 
from those pursuing the commercial or 
manual arts course. A specialized school is 
in danger of creating a class feeling and dis- 
tinction. 

(VI) Because the high school is so close 
to society, which is ever changing, it must 
necessarily be ever progressing and growing, 
changing its work in order more nearly to 
meet the needs and wants of the social group 
that it may be serving. There should be, 
therefore, no crippling restrictions from with- 
out from people who have not considered 
what should really constitute the training of 
a pupil during the secondary period. As long 
as formal recognition for each and every 
subject must be sought from some hierarchy, 
the high school is subservient and by no 
means free. : 

The above considerations evidently point to 
an exceedingly flexible program of studies, 
more flexible than that which the college en- 
trance requirements of many institutions al- 
low. The colleges are too dependent upon 
public secondary schools to remain wholly 
unheedful of the wishes of public schoolmen. 


DISCUSSION. 


Following this address an opportunity 
was given for discussion, in which a num- 
ber took part. 

Miss Case, of Homestead, stated that she 
did not see how it would be possible either 
to prepare a boy for college or to give a 
girl a satisfactory commercial course if we 
are to be bound by the 11% units required 
by the program of the State Department. 
The program does not seem to be as flexible 
as claimed. 

Mr. Gress, of Monessen, said that we 
cannot prepare our pupils for Carnegie 
Tech. if we conform to the course recom- 
mended by the State Department. 

Mr. Gilmore, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, asked, “ Where are we going to be- 
gin in our training for citizenship? Why 
should we arbitrarily select the date of 
1750?” He felt that ancient history should 
be studied in order to appreciate the pres- 
ent. Mr. Gilmore seriously objected to the 
1144 units recommended by the State De- 
partment. 

Dr. Lewis believes that the syllabus on 
social studies will meet with general ap- 
proval. He stated that 1134 units are not 
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required and that they are not tightly 
bound. The department is open to sugges- 
tion as has been shown by the fact that the 
subject of Modern European History has 
been changed to European History. 

Mr. Graham then called attention to the 
other meetings of the department and named 
the following committees: 

On Resolutions—W. E. Severance, chair- 
man, J. W. Potter and C. R. McClelland. 

On Nominations—J. P. Breidinger, 
Wilkes-Barre, chairman, E. R. Corson, 
Munhall, and C. R. Foster, Pittsburgh. 


— 


MONDAY EVENING. 








€ er program for the evening was opened 

with two selections on the cello by a 
member of the Wednesday Club of Harris- 
burg, which the audience received with 
hearty applause. 

Mr. Orton Lowe, Director of English, 
Department of Public Instruction, was 
then introduced and delivered an address 
on, “ The Outlook for English in the Upper 
Six Grades.” 

Addresses were also delivered by J. 
Lynn Barnard, Director of Social Studies, 
Department of Public Instruction, and J. 
Freeman Guy, Director of Research and 
Measurement, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


OUTLOOK FOR ENGLISH IN UPPER SIX GRADES, 


It was not so much that by means of words 
I came to a complete understanding of things, 
as that.from things I had an experience which 
enabled me to follow the meanings of words. 
—Plutarch. 

The outlook in English is better than it has 
been for a quarter of a century. Much in- 
formation as to what is desirable and possible 
has become available by a slavish adherence 
to college entrance requirements, from bold 
experimentation by men who have resented 
the domination of college, and from sharp 
and thoughtful criticisms by persons not in 
the teaching profession. Both the content and 
method of English instruction have been chal- 
lenged by such bold and farsighted educators 
as Eliot, Flexner, and Sneddan. There has 
gradually grown up a belief that English is 


an art of communication among English. 


speaking people instead of a language merely 
for scientific study in a highly formalized 
way. It is nothing more than a natural and 
simple process of communicating ideas. 

As an art of communication, the content 
of English will largely be determined by social 
needs. Nothing should be included that can- 
not, as Doctor Flexner holds, make out for 
itself an affirmative cases in social usage. 
Can a boy hear and comprehend something 
that is being said? Can he say-something of 
value so that it may be understood? Can he 
read and comprehend something that has been 
written? Can he write a letter and make 





clear what he wants to communicate? : 
President-emeritus [Eliot’s contention is 
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right that a pupil must gather information 
through his senses before he can talk and 
write. In other words, he must have had ex- 
p¢rience and must talk and write out of ex- 
periences, as Plutarch suggests. There must 
be a desire to do well a specific thing in Eng- 
lish, whether in talking, composing, or in 
reading. Advantage must be taken of a 
casual interest. Apart from a few mechanical 
details of the language, only such parts and 
processes as are of absorbing interest are 
worth going after. A boy lives in English 
rather than studies English. The school may 
help him if it will; but he is bound to learn 
it anyhow—after a fashion. 

The high schools should undertake a less 
complex course of study in English. Essen- 
tials such as the.sentence sense, accurate and 
rapid silent reading, clear and courteous talk, 
a usable spelling vocabulary, letter writing in 
correct form, and the habit of procuring and 
reading good books are worth going after. 
Literary criticism, the history of literature, 
formal rhetoric and grammar for their own 
sake, and uniform compositions on unfamiliar 
subjects have been flagrant abuses. No one 
can make out for itself a good affirmative 
cause, not even technical grammar. The con- 
tention that English grammar is necessary in 
order that the student may later study Latin 

rammar is not pertinent, for Latin grammar 
is with difficulty making out its own affirma- 
tive case in social usage. 

The course of study in English should not 

only be more simple but it should be more co- 
operative. Every subject carries its own Eng- 
lish. Science has its own terminology; and 
so have the social studies and mathematics. 
If a foreign language continues to teach 
mainly the grammar of the language let it 
teach enough English grammar for its own 
urpose. The English teachers should not be 
eld accountable for incorrect expression in 
another branch of study. It-is not even her 
business to develop a good silent reader of 
science or history. She has enough to do to 
attain fair results in conversation, letter writ- 
ing, and the reading of poetry, fiction, per- 
sonal essay, and plays. 

In order to make more clear the aims of an 
English course it will be necessary to note 
them in some detail, at this point. They are, 
ir. the main, a condensation from the report 
on the “Reorganization of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” issued by the Bureau of 
Education in 1917 as bulletin No. 2. This 
bulletin can be bought from the public printer 
at Washington for twenty cents. It should 
be in the hands of every teacher of English. 

Stated broadly, it should be the purpose of 
every English. teacher first, to quicken the 
spirit and kindle the imagination of his pupils, 
open up to them the potential significance and 
beauty of life, and develop habits of weigh- 
ing and judging human conduct and of tura- 
ing to books for entertainment, instruction, 
and inspiration as the hours of leisure may 
permit; second, to supply the pupils with an 
effective tool of thought and of expression 
for use in their public and. private life; i.e. 
the best command of language which, under 
the circumstances, can be given them, 

The particular results to. be sought in the 
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English course may be more definitely out- 
lined as follows: 

In general, the immediate aim of high- 
school English is twofold: (a) To give the 
pupils command of the art of communicatioa 
in speech and in writing. (b) To teach them 
to read thoughtfully and with appreciation, to 
form in them a taste for good reading, and to 
teach them how to find books that are worth 
while. These two aims are fundamental; they 
must be kept in mind in planning the whole 
course and applied in the teaching of every 
year. 

II. Expression in speech includes: (a) 
Ability to hear and to understand oral state- 
ments and questions. (b) Ability to answer 
clearly, briefly, and exactly a question on which 
one has the necessary information. (c) Ability 
to collect and organize material for oral dis- 
course on subjects of common interest. (d) 
Ability to present with dignity and effective- 
ness to a class, club, or other group, material 
already organized. (e) Ability to join in an 
informal discussion, contributing one’s share 
of information or opinion, without wandering 
from the point and without discourtesy to 
others. (f) For those who have, or hope to 
develop, qualities of leadership, ability, after 
suitable preparation and practice, to address 
an audience or conduct a public meeting with 
proper dignity and formality, but without stiff- 
ness or embarrassment. 

III. Expression in writing includes: (a) 
Ability to write a courteous letter according 
to the forms in general use and of the degree 
of formality or informality appropriate to the 
occasion. (b) Ability to compose on the first 
draft a clear and readable paragraph, or series 
of paragraphs, on familiar subject matter, with 
due observance of unity and order, and with 
some specific detail. (c) Ability to analyze 
and present in outline form the gist of a lec- 
ture or piece of literature and to write an 
expansion of such an outline. (d) Ability, 
with due time for study and preparation, to 
plan and work out a clear, well-ordered, and 
interesting report of some length upon one’s 
special interests—literary, scientific, commer- 
cial, or what not. (e) For the occasional 
ones who have literary ambitions, ability to 
write a short story, or other bit of imagina- 
tive composition, with some vigor and per- 
sonality of style and in proper form, to be 
submitted for publication, and to arrange 
suitable stories in form for dramatic presenta- 
tion. 

IV. Knowledge of books and power to 
read them thoughtfully and with appreciation 
includes: (a) Ability to find pleasure in 
reading books by the better authors, both 
standard and. contemporary, with an increas- 
ing knowledge of such books and increasing 
ability to distinguish what is really good from 
what is trivial and weak. (b) Skill in the 
following three kinds of reading and knowl- 
edge of when to use each: (1) Cursory read- 
ing, to cover a great deal of ground getting 
quickly at essentials. (2) Careful reading, to 
master the book, with exact understanding 
of its meaning and implications. (3) Con- 
sultation, to trace quickly and accurately a 
particular fact by means of indexes, guides, 
and reference books. (cy The habit of 
weighing, line by line, passages of especial 
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significance, while reading other parts of the 
book but once. (d) The power to enter im- 
aginatively into the thought of an author, in- 
terpreting his meaning in the light of one’s 
own experience, and to show, perhaps by 
selecting passages and reading them aloud, 
that the book is a source of intellectual en- 
joyment. 

V. The kinds of skill enumerated above 
are taught for three fundamental reasons: 
(a) Cultural. To open to the pupil new and 
higher forms of pleasure. (b) Vocational. 
To fit the student for the highest success in 
his chosen calling. (c) Social and ethical. 
To present to the student noble ideals, aid 
in the formation of his character, and make 
him more efficient and actively interested in 
his relations with and service to others in the 
community and in the Nation. 

In carrying out these aims the teacher will 
do well to turn to the socialized plan of reci- 
tation. Advantages should be taken of such 
activities as reading circles, dramatic clubs, 
school journals, and general literary societies. 
Projects having to do with English can be 
kept under way. A cooperative arrangement 
with other branches of study should be 
worked out. Reasonable standards of Eng- 
lish may be made a community school habit 
worthy of persistent effort. 

But to arrive with measurable success, how- 
ever, there must be a skillful teacher, and 
there ought to be a good school library. In 
a large school the departments of composi- 
tion and literature might be separated. Pro- 
fessor Snedden points out that the first de- 
partment requires a teacher with ability to 
do, to execute and to construct; while the 
department of literature requires a teacher 
who can discriminate, choose, and appreciate. 
As to a library with both reference books and 
books of literature, that is as essential and as 
much a part of high school equipment as our 
text books and apparatus. When a school is 
not large enough for a full time faculty mem- 
ber as librarian there should be a teacher giv- 
ing part time to the library. As literature is 
the “largest and most important single agen 
available for growth in culture in high schoo <4 
and is the cheapest and most widely different 
form of art,” every high-school pupil should 
have books available for his use. 


The last address was by J. Lynn Barnard, 
Director of Social Studies, Department of 
Public Instruction, on 


WHAT THE STATE DEPARTMENT IS TRYING TO 
DO FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 


The opening of the twentieth century wit- 
nessed the rapid advance of a Social Evolu- 
tion—economic, social, political, This is so 
generally understood as to require no proof. 
This Social Evolution was speeded up into 
a Social Revolution by the World War. Like 
all the great wars of history, this one accel- 
erated all social changes then in progress. A 
Revolution, after all, is only an Evolution 
that exceeds the speed limit ! 

Growing participation of Labor in the 
control of Industry, Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic, Equal Suffrage, wider educational op- 
portunities for all—these are but a few of the 





many peaceful indications of this on-coming 
Social Revolution. Another aftermath of the 
War—which always: occurs—is the lowering 
of moral standards. Never within modern 


‘times, says one careful student of affairs, has 


the world, our own country included, “been 
in such a ‘moral and spiritual slump.” In the 
December Atlantic Monthly, Huddleston, a 
great English journalist, declares that whole 
civilization “has made vast material strides 

. morally the whole earth is now darkened, 
and we grope in that darkness to our own 
destruction.” 

A mere enumeration of some of the evi- 
dences of this moral eclipse will suffice to 
remind us of the dangers that threaten: 
Profiteering; Repudiation of contracts; Gam- 

bling, with supposedly reputable backing. Bur- 
glaries; Highway Robbers; War, Pestilence, 
and Famine—that dreadful. trio—in Europe; 
Political and Social Unrest, both at home and 
abroad. Verily, “these are times that try 
men’s souls!” But this is no “council of 
despair ”—no time for shortsighted pessimism, 
The next step is plainly in sight for us school 
men and women, 

Lowell tells us that “New times demand 
new measures and new men.” Elsewhere we 
have been warned that. “Where there is 20 
vision the people perish.” And now we come 
to the crux of the matter. The schools must 
find and develop these men and these women 
from among the boys and the girls who are 
committed to their charge. The Social 
Studies must contribute much of the social 
vision that alone can produce the new meas- 
ures that shall help in the healing of the 
nations. 

And now we come to the query: What are 
the Social Studies, and what is their pro- 
gram? The Social Studies—History and 
Social Science—are nothing more nor less 
than the study of human relationships. His- 
tory gives us a record of these relationships; 
the Social Sciences afford us a cross-section 
view of them as they exist today. History 
gives us a record of man’s hopes and fears, 
his achievements and failures, his steady 
progress. Social’: Science describes the goal 
at which man has arrived, the various types 
of institution, social, industrial, educational, 
religious, political, that man has evolved in 
order that he may lead the good life. 

The Social Studies, and especially the 
Social Sciences, have another important func- 
tion to perform. They offer both a curricu- 
lum of study and a curriculum of activities, 
and thus train for intelligent, effective citi- 
zenship. They lead the pupils through three 
stages—knowing, feeling, doing; and if they 
fail in any one of the three, that mistake must 
be corrected. 

The Social Studies are prepared to offer a 
twelve-year program of study of vital rela- 
tionships and of training in, not for, citizen- 
ship. ‘This program calls for six years of 
foundation-building and six years of super- 
structure. These social relationships are as 
diverse as man’s interests and occupations. 
They relate to the home, the school, the 
church, the ship (industry), the state (city or 
town, commonwealth, nation). And the 
citizenship in which we seek to train our 
young people is nothing more nor less than 
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active, intelligent participation'in these varied 
community relationships. 

Program of Social Studies—The — three 
stages in this program may, for convenience, 
be classified under three headings: 1. Civic 
Virtues. 2. Community Co-operation. 3. 
Community Organization. 

1, Civic Virtues.—By this is meant such 
civic qualities as obedience, courtesy, order- 
liness, helpfulness, punctuality, truthfulness, 
honesty fair play, thoroughness, courage, self- 
control, perseverance, thrift. These are 
taught through stories, poems, memory, gems, 
games, pictures, and dramatization, Thanks 
to the keen imagination of the children, real 
Situations may be created in the class and 
made use of for purposes of Civic education. 
Habit-formation is the end in view. Young 
citizens who have become habitually courteous 
and helpful and honest and courageous and 
persevering stand an excellent chance of be- 
coming adult citizens with the same qualities. 

2. Community Cooperation—The children 
have now reached the _ hero-worshipping 
stage, and are becoming interested in real 

eople who are doing interesting things. 

hose community servants of ours who fur- 
nish us with food, clothing, shelter, medical 
attendance, etc., are discussed in class, and 
the personal experience of the children is 
drawn on for material to talk about. The 
aim here is to show community service and 
our dependence on that service, interdepend- 
ence and the cooperation that makes that 
interdependence possible; also to show 
how adults who are successes in life embody 
the very civic virtues that have already been 
emphasized. Thus the children come to real- 
ize that the training in “morals and man- 
ners” they are receiving is getting them ready 
for effective service in later years. 

3. Community Organization. —With the 
coming of the early adolescent age—the junior 
high school period—our young citizens are 
ready to learn about organized effort. They 
are now ready to proceed from Mr. Policeman 
or Mr. Fireman to the Police Department, or 
the Fire Department. Accordingly, we here 
take up the various community needs—those 
elemerits of civic welfare that are common to 
all communities, rural or urban. Health, pro- 
tection of life and property, education, 
recreation, community planning, getting a liv- 
ing, care of the unfortunate—these are all 
considered, beginning with the function or 
activity and going on to the structure or or- 
ganization. Moreover, the cooperation be- 
tween local, state, and national governmental 
agencies, on the one hand, and between vari- 
ous governmental agencies and private or- 
ganizations, on the other hand is particularly 
emphasized and developed. The young citi- 
zens have now reached the “gang spirit” age, 
when they are ready both to hear about civic 
organizations and to form volunteer organi- 
zations of their own, with which to cooperate 
in civic work. (The time for organized, 
groupal, cooperative, good citizenship has now 
arrived. 

Vocational Civics—In both the sixth and 
the ninth years time is taken for what we 
may call vocational civics—good citizenship 
in industry. The sixth year is devoted to a 
consideration . of various occupations—agri- 
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cultural, industrial, commercial, public service, 
and professional. And the discussions center 
about three things: the nature of the occupa- 
tion; the chances for advancement; and the 
educational and other qualifications needed. 
Care must be taken to show the pupil. that 
leaving school at the end of the sixth grade 
will not make for success in any worthwhile 
occupation. The ninth year, while taking 
time to discuss occupations open to young 
people, goes on to a consideration of some 
elementary economic facts and _priaciples. 
The course, as a whole, might perhaps be 
termed Economic Civics, rather that simply 
Vocational Civics. 

European History—Beginning with the 
middle of the ninth year a “ socialized” study 
of European History is advised, that shall be 
completed in the tenth year. To reach this 
end satisfactorily it is found necessary to 
disregard the old academic distinction between 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History, and 
to think of European History (with its 
Oriental background) as a unified whole; to 
think of it as a great storehouse of live facts 
—not dead ones—that tell of human relation- 
ships, that give us explanations of present- 
day problems, institutions, and tendencies, 
that afford a splendid background for the 
American History that is to follow. 

American History—Just as European His- 
tory must alone bear the burden of citizen- 
ship-training in a part of the ninth year and 
all of the tenth year, so American History 
must “carry the torch” in the eleventh year. 
Whatever there was of democracy in the Old 
Country projected itself over into the New. 
And to these colonists was given the rare op- 
portunity of developing a great Representa- 
tive Federal Democracy, whose motto might 
well be “Equality of Opportunity and the 
Square Deal.” Tremendous problems arise 
and must be grappled with; and the story of 
that struggle is of vital importance in the 
training of our young citizens who are so 
soon to leave the high school, perhaps to 
out into the work of the world. Besides its 
value in and of itself, the American History 
rightly taught furnishes a splendid setting 
for the study of Social Problems in the fol- 
lcwing year. 

Social Science (Problems of Democracy).— 
This is the culminating course in our twelve- 
year program of training in citizenship. It 
is a study of present-day Social Problems by 
the topical method, rather than a theoretical 
study of one or more of the social sciences, 
using problems only for purposes of illustra- 
tion. Such problems are considered as Child 
Labor, Women in Industry, Standard of Liv- 
ing, Community Planning, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Housing, Political Parties, 
Liberty Under the Law, the Monroe Doctrine. 

Young people, it has been pointed out, face 
problems and institutions, not sciences; but 
they must go to the sciences for explanation 
and possible solution. Accordingly, the 
progression should be from the problems that 
interest to the sciences that explain. And the 
order should be from the effect, which is near 
and concrete, to the cause which is more re- 
mote and abstract, to the remedy which is the 
final goal. Accordingly, this is the order to 
be followed. and the social sciences that will 
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come into use will be mainly Sociology, 
Economics, and Political: Science. But we 
shall not forget to make use of our historical 
background, already acquired in the history 
courses, nor to neglect the human interest 
setting for some of the problems, as Women 
in Industry, that have been given by our mas- 
ters of English, poets and prose writers. 

If we were to summarize the aims of this 
course in Problems of Democracy we would 
say they are: 1. ‘To satisfy a live human in- 
terest in problems of the day. 2. To train in 
power—power to investigate, to reason, to dis- 
cuss, to judge, to act. 3. To lay the founda- 
tions of the Social Sciences—Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, Political Science. 4. To prepare for 
life—life inside college walls or life outside 
them; therefore, a thoroughly democratic 
piece of education. 

Conclusion—This continuous, cumulative 
program in Social Studies is to ‘be one con- 
tribution the Schools can make to democratic 
good citizenship. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


tea final session of the High School De- 

partment was opened with a paper by 
Mr. James M. Glass, formerly Principal of 
the Washington Junior High School of 
Rochester, New York, but recently secured 
by the State Department to take charge of 
the junior high schools of the state. His 
paper follows: 


THE SPIRIT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Under date of November 18, 1920, the Pitts- 
burgh Committee on the Course of Study for 
Drop-outs submitted a report to the principals 
of Pittsburgh high schools in which this very 
significant statement was made: “The junior 
high school organization without the proper 
spirit permeating the entire organization 
would be mechanical and would not fulfill its 
mission.” 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs in his recent book 
“The Junior High School” declares that “it 
would be futile to hope or expect any more 
administrative reorganization to effect a radi- 
cal change in instruction. ... Results are 
conditional upon the clearness of ideal on the 
part of both administrators and teachers.” 

The spirit of all junior high schools is 
the personality of each. From the above 
quotations it would appear that not only does 
the auspicious inauguration of a junior high 
school depend upon the spirit and the vision 
of its initial establishment, but also the con- 
tinuous fulfilment of its mission is equally 
dependent upon the progressive development 
of the spirit and clearness of ideal. The spirit 
maketh alive, and the letter killeth—a simple 
fact which was: beyond controversy when it 
was uttered and which will stand the test of 
any experience to which it may be subjected. 
We shall not, therefore, err seriously in pur- 
pose at last if we address ourselves to a study 
of the spirit of the junior high school, the 
clear vision of its purposes and at the same 
time admit the many varied means which in- 








evitably must accompany wide-spread and 
distinct efforts to attain the established ends, 
We may agree in purpose and yet vary in 
practice, particularly in minor details. 

We must respect the personality of each 
school and invite the exercise of initiative in 
experimentation. Out of many varid prac- 
tices must come in the aggregate greater gains 
than could possibly result in a uniformly ac- 
cepted organization and a single type of ad- 
ministration. The junior high school stands 
as the earliest exponent of educational pro- 
vision for individual. Variations in “ inter- 
ests, capacities and aptitudes” are accepted 
without question: It would be illogical to ad- 
mit the principle of individual differences 
among the student body of a given school and 
to deny the equally natural differences of 
individual schools. There are the inevitable 
differences of large and small junior high 
schools serving large or small communities. 
There are the equally inevitable distinctions 
of local environment, of the educational and 
vocational possibilities of entirely different 
communities. The correspondence of pro- 
grams of studies, organization and adminis- 
tration in junior high schools is not, there- 
fore, so much a question of the same 
supervisory and financial control as it is of 
similarity of local community needs. The 
following two principles are proposed by Dr. 
Briggs: 

“First, such subject matter shall be offered 
as promises the largest returns to the social 
unit that bears the major expense of the 
school; and second, this being assured, the 
offerings shall be determined by the needs of 
the majority of the pupils to be served. Ac- 
ceptance of these principles will result in 
revolutionary changes in the programs of small 
schools. If only the needs of the majority 
of pupils in a community are supplied by the 
school, the special needs of the minority must 
be satisfied privately by individual parents, 
by large political units, such as the State or 
Nation, or remain unsupplied.” . 

It is the spirit of the junior high school in 
the large, therefore, to respect the personality 
of each school, both as that personality is 
determined by the needs of its student body 
and by the vision and initiative of its ad- 
ministrative and instructional staffs. 

The Transition School—The junior high 
school movement, however, has developed 
certain fundamental objectives which become 
guiding specifications in the construction of 
any individual school. It is the spirit of the 
junior high school to serve as a transition 
school, the intermediate unit to weld together 
the public school system. It would accept and 
continue the educational program and ad- 
ministrative policies of the elementary school, 
continue the cohesive influence of the elemen- 
tary school in establishing a common in- 
tegrating foundation for society, modify the 
program and policy to suit its own identity, 
but with such modifications as to prepare in 
turn for the educational program and admin- 
istrative policies of the upper high school. It 
would prevent abrupt transitions between the 
elementary school and itself and between itself 
and the upper high school. 

_Seventh Year, Adjustment and E-xplora- 
tion—lIts program of studies during its first 
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year would be continuous with the sixth year 
and thereby facilitating adjustment of pupils 
in a new school environment. During the 
seventh year it would provide departmentali- 
zation and promotion by subject, and late in 
the seventh year some differentiation. It 
would provide a period of exploration or indi- 
vidual “interests, capacities, and aptitudes” 

by a plan of progressive differentiation during 
the latter part of the seventh year and pos- 
sibly during the early part of the eighth year. 

The seventh years becomes, therefore, the 
year of gradual transition between the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools; it is the 
year of adjustment. And also it serves the 
purposes of tryout, exploration, and directed 
choice. In the seventh year the pupils are 
finding themselves. The program of studies 
is common to all pupils. 

Following the finding year comes the 
eighth year or the year of testing for the 
correction of the inevitable proportion of mis- 
taken choices. This is a period of partial dif- 
ferentiation, when again. promotion should 
be based so far as practicable upon the major 
branches of English, Mathematics and Social 
Studies. Curricula are paralleled in the 
major content and differentiated for the pur- 
pose of testing educational choice and place- 
ment. 

Educational Guidance.— Throughout the 
seventh and eighth years, therefore, educa- 
tional guidance and placement are the pro- 
dominant objectives of the junior high school. 
They are the finding and testing periods; they 
first explore individual “interests, capacities 
and aptitudes” and then test the finding or 
choice in the light of actual contact with 
partially differentiated curricula. 

The junior high school’s purpose to provide 
educational guidance involves not only a con- 
scious interpretation of this objective by the 
instructional agencies but equally a conscious 
interpretation of the contents, aims and out- 
lets of all differentiated curricula by the pupils 
themselves. Guidance classes will in time be 
accepted as an integral part of the junior 
high school program of studies. Such guid- 
aice classes will promote the pupils conscious 
interpretation of each channel of educational 
advance. They serve to answer the instinctive 
questions of adolescence, Why should I re- 
main in school? and Will it pay me to con- 
tinue into high school, ‘technical school, 
continuation school or evenine school? 
Guidance classes as integral parts of the 
junior high school program of studies will 
also provide a background of vocational in- 
formation for present and future self-direc- 
tion. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, in its bulletin No. 35, 
“The Cardinal Principles,” makes this per- 
fectly evident but frequently disregarded 
ccmment, “The number of years that pupils 
continue in school beyond the compulsory 
school age depends in large measure upon 
the degree to which they and their parents 
realize that school work is worth while for 
them and that they are succeeding in it. 
Probably in most communities doubt regard- 
ing the value of the work offered causes more 
pupils to leave school than economic neces- 
sity. Consequently, it is important that the 
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work of each pupil should be so presented as 
to convince him and his parents of its real 
value.” 

Immediate and Deferred Curricular Values. 
—For the purpose of welding the two com- 
ponent parts of the secondary field, it would 
be the spirit of the junior high school to in- 
troduce high school subjects in the eighth 
year. The aim would be to vitalize teaching 
in the eighth year and to increase the degree 
of preparation for the advance rather than 
to economize time. The teaching would be 
motivated by a desire to “ascertain and 
satisfy pupil’s important immediate needs,” 
and to subordinate deferred values during 
the junior high school period. 

For example, the teaching of Latin will as- 
sure both immediate and deferred ween 
there will be a study of Latin roots and Eng- 
glish derivatives for vocabulary building, a 
study of Roman history for its contributions 
to law and government, Roman architecture, 
social life and customs and all the world’s in- 
heritance from Roman civilization. There 
would also be deferred values in laying the 
foundation in First Year Latin for the read- 
ing of Latin literature, and richer knowledge 
of Roman civilization for those who continue 
the study of Latin. 

The, National Committee on Mathematics 
requirements in its report published July, 
1920, the Secondary School Circular No. 6, 
by the Bureau of Education, recommends that 
in view of the fact that pupils may be expected 
to remain in school until the end of the junior 
high school period, instead of leaving in ‘large 
numbers at the end of the eighth school year, 
as at present, the mathematics of the three 
years of the junior high school should be 
regarded as a unit. The course should in- 
clude arithmetic, intuitive geometry, algebra, 
numerical trigonometry and an_ introduction 
to demonstrative geometry. .These recom- 
mendations contribute to vitalizing the arith- 
metic teaching of the junior high school and 
give assurance of realizing both immediate 
and deferred values. 

The interest of those pupils who become 
educational losses during or at the close of 
the junior high school period as well as the 
interests of those who continue the educa- 
tional advance are thereby conserved. Quoting 
again from the Cardinal Principles. 

“Since a large:proportion of pupils leave 
school in each of the successive years, each 
subject should be organized that each year 
of work will be of definite value to those 
who go no further. Courses planned in ac- 
cordance with this principle will deal with 
the simpler aspects, or those of more direct 
application, in the earlier years and will defer 
the refinements for later years when these 
can be better appreciated. ‘The course as a 
whole will then be better adapted to_the needs 
both of those who continue and of those who 
drop out of school.” 

As the seventh and eighth years may be 
broadly characterized the finding and testing 
periods, so the ninth year may be character- 
ized as the year of stimulation or carry-on 
to facilitate the transition to the senior igh 
school. The ninth grade carries on the pro- 
gram selected after the experiments of the 
two previous grades. As the Pittsburgh com- 
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mittee on Course of Study for Drop-outs 
says, “ The ninth grade should be a continu- 
ous course with the eighth grade rather than 
a breaking time.” It is, therefore, the spirit 
of the junior high school to provide periods 
of adjustment, finding, testing and stimulating 
to the end of service as the transitional unit 
in welding together the whole public school 
system. 

Equalization of Educational Opportunity.— 
Further it is the spirit of the junior high 
school to recognize established facts and pro- 
ceed in its program of studies in accordance 
with those facts. It must recognize that: 

I. 95 per cent of its pupils will not enter 
college, 

2. 40 to 60 per cent of its entering pupils 
become losses during its own period. 

3. Prior to its establishment 87 per cent of 
those entering imdustry during the earlier 
legal ages for employment reached blind 
alleys. 

4. Only 5.6 per cent of American citizens 
are engaged in professional or public life. 
The other 94.4 per cent enter other vocational 
channels and the majority do it between the 
ages of 14 and 18, 

5. The placement of industrial recruits in 
employment prior to 18 years of age results 
in the shifting from job to job on an average 
of twelve changes in three years. 

6. The industrial misfit produces a discon- 
tented citizen. Try-out for industrial place- 
ment anticipated in school by prevocational 
training or vocational training tends to avoid 
industrial misfits and thereby to preserve 
civic-mindedness. 

It is the spirit of the junior high school to 
serve, if need be, because of lack of other 
educational opportunities in its own com- 
munity, as a transitional step to the practical 
school of experience. The proud boast of a 
junior high school must be its democracy, its 
equality of opportunity for all, its powers to 
break down all social distinctions between 
classes by the upbuilding of one great com- 
prehensive school. It must be one: all-inclu- 
sive school community from which it does 
not exile those’ who are peculiarly its own 
responsibility and whose needs demand inten- 
sive training by the school itself from which 
they enter directly into the world of industry 
and business. 

Prevocational and Vocational Training.— 
The fact that a junier high school can offer 
only comparatively inadequate vocational op- 
portunities cannot be argued as excuses for 
dodging the issue. It can at least serve as a 
school of prevocational try-out and thereby 
replace, to an extent, the vocational shifting 
from job to job in correcting industrial mis- 
fits. If the junior high school can serve, even 
to a small degree, with its limited facilities, 
in the prevention of industrial misfits and the 
consequent undermining of civic mindedness, 
it will earn a degree of public confidence not 
possible through any other single service. 

Possibly one very general error to date is 
the restriction placed upon the interpretation 
of vocational training as industrial ‘training. 
As a matter of fact vocational training should 
be interpreted as preparation for the whole 
field of junior occupations, including the 
initial stages of all occupational careers, ex- 





cept those of advanced educational qualifica- 
tion. The junior high school is, therefore, 
confronted with the interesting problems of 
organizing all curricula that at each step of 
the advance the explicit contributions may be 
of immediate occupational as well as deferred 
educational value. The junior high school 
may thereby in part at least prevent the 
tragedies of blind alley occupations by  facili- 
tating entrance upon vocational careers in 
which progress and promotion and some de- 
gree of education in service may be achieved. 

Again, it-is the spirit of the junior high 
school to protect its. democracy by providing 
for its own educational losses until such time 
that the vocational school, the technical school, 
the continuation school or a more advanced 

age for employment shall relieve it of its un- 
sought but nevertheless insistent duty. 

Increasing Retentive Power,—It would be 
the spirit of the junior high school to increase 
the retentive power of the public school dur- 
ing the. first years of eligibility for employ- 
ment. In its educational planning to this end, 
reference has already been made to (1) De- 
partmental teaching, (2) Promotion by sub- 
ject, (3) Differentiated carne, (4) Edu- 
cational guidance, (5) Deferred values 
subordinated to explicit immediate values, (6) 
Prevocational or vocational try-out for the 
residuum of pupils for whom advance is im- 
possible or impracticable. (The problem of 
elimination due to over-age is hereby largely 
solved.) 

Ability Grouping, Laggards—There would 
be added to the above program the classifica- 
tion of pupils in ability groups. There would 
be employed group intelligence tests, Stan- 
ford-Binet individual. tests. with teachers’ 
ratings for dependable standards of classifica- 
tion. The classification would promote the 
determination of the two groups in the upper 
and lower extremes, each a small unit in com- 
parison with the large average and normal 
group. Tests which serve only as rough 
sieves in classification and which must be 
corrected and checked by teachers’ estimates, 
will facilitate the selection of the group at 
the lower extreme. which corresponds to 
Ayres’ Laggards or the low I. Q.’s. The high 
I, Q.’s will be similarly determined. 

The latter group comprises retardates at the 
other extreme of the intelligence scale. 
Lewis M. Terman in “The Intelligence of 
School. Children” points out that “the real 
retardates are the under-age children, who 
are generally found from one to three grades 
below the location which their mental de- 
velopment would warrant. The retardation 
problem is exactly the reverse of what it 
is popularly supposed to be.” 

Ability grouping results then ia a classifica- 
tion into three main groups. 1. The under- 
age high I Q’s, retardates in progress; 2. The 
large average group with normal I Q, normal 
in ability and progress; 3. The over-age 
backward group with low I. Q., retardates in 
ability. Necessarily the progress of studies, 
curricula, and promotion are adjusted to the 
large average group. If the junior high 
school will increase its power of retention, it 
must address itself to the problems presented 
by the groups at both extremes. 

Training Supernormal for Leadership.— 
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The more difficult problem is presented in 
meeting the needs of the super-normal group 
with justice not only to themselves but to so- 
ciety for which they should be trained as lead- 
ers. It is entirely possible for some junior 
high school yet to demonstrate that this group 
could more effectively be served by segrega- 
tion into a special or study coach class for 
acceleration and enrichment. Terman enters 
a plea to abandon cross-examination by 
grades: “Another solution is possible if we 
will only cease to think exclusively in terms 
of cross section education. Instead of single 
curriculum for all, merely divided into eight 
sticcessive levels, it would be better to ar- 
range parallel courses of study for children 
of different grades of ability.” This would 
stiggest enrichment of curricula. 

The superior group would receive assign- 
ments for wide reading and study, for in- 
vestigation of special topics and for the study 
of correlated subjects. There would result a 
broadening of vision and avoiding the error 
of teaching that subject is exhausted because 
the course of study is completed. There 
would be presented a stimulus for research, 
sound judgment and wise decision. The 
potential leaders of society need such train- 
ing. 

Again there could be extention into other 
fields, also widening the vision and teaching 
that the acccomplishments of one definite task 
opens the door for the advance into another 
field still unexplored. Herein is laid the 
foundation for self-education which later the 
super-normal must undertake largely undi- 
rected. And again society requires the high- 
est return from the possessor of ten talents. 

The extra-curriculum activities provide the 
immediate resource for the full employment 
of super-ability. Such activities provide the 
immediate outlet for powers of leadership 
and the school community is in as great need 
of this leadership as society will be later; 
and the school thereby can train and motivate 
leadership. There would be provided outlets 
for and training of executive powers, business 
management, initiative, aggressive leadership 
and the creation of a consciousness of moral, 
social and civic responsibilities. The motiva- 
tion must be, not merely recognition of per- 
sonal merit, but rather a sense of service for 
others. The industrial-social problems of 
democracy today are in dire need of leader- 
ship which is controlled by the desire to be 
of social service. 

It would be therefore the spirit of the junior 
high school to classify pupils in ability groups. 
The chief virtue of such classification is’ that 
it demands a recognition of individual dif- 
ferences. It facilitates adaptation of cur- 
ricular requirements to individual capacity. It 
creates for each child an environment for the 
expression of ‘his natural desire to compete 
with his peers. It avoids the discouragement 
of comparative incapacity and removes con- 
ditions tending to mental indolence. It 
stimulates the maximum of potential growth. 
Since it serves to prevent, thereby, mental 
discontent, it becomes one of the main fac- 
ters in the prevention of elimination. 

Controlled Environment for Social, Moral 
and Avocational Guidance.—Finally it would 
be the spirit of the junior high school to pro- 
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vide a controlled environment for the natural 
expansion of adolescent youth socially, morally 
and avocationally. Adolescent life craves 
the outlet for its newly awakened social and 
moral consciousness. The junior high school 
would control the outlets because it realizes 
that while adolescence has outgrown the re- 
strictions of childhood, it cannot safely be 
trusted with the full liberties of maturity. 
The educational and vocational guidance pro- 
gram is, consequently, enlarged to include 
personal, social, moral and avocational guid- 
ance. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary education sets up as the seven 
main objectives of education: Health, Com- 
mand of fundamental _ processes, Worthy 
Home membership, Vocation, Citizenship, The 
worthy use of leisure, and Ethical character. 
Curricula can be and are planned in definite 
recognition of these objectives but at least 
four, worthy home membership, citizenship, 
the worthy use of leisure and ethical character 
—can be translated into conduct only through 
conscious experience. 

Specialization, Special Field for Adolescent 
Citizenship.—It is the spirit of the junior high 
school, therefore, to provide school socializa- 
tion on a scale so extensive that adolescent 
youth may find in the school itself “the spe- 
cial field for their activities as citizens.” It 
is vital to recognize that the organized activi- 
ties of school socialization should be and are 
motivated by accepted educational objectives, 
to an extent equal to the motivation of the 
subjects of study by such objectives. When 
this recognition is once given, school socializa- 
tion is dignified by a definite time allotment 
consistent with its great but still undiscovered 
possibilities. 

Student Participation in School Control.— 
There is student participation in school con- 
trol, setting the effervescent spirits of adoles- 
cent youth at work for the exploration and 
revelation of their abilities and duties as con- 
tributing citizens in a school democracy. 
They should have their own democratic form 
of government with elected officers first in 
the local unit of government, the class unit 
or the home room and secondly in the fed- 
erated type of government offered by an 
entire school community. 

It defies description to do justice to the 
earnestness with which adolescents participate 
in this first experience as junior citizens of a 
school democracy. Here, particularly, there 
must be a controlled environment since ‘self- 
government in the hands of the inexperienced 
is a dangerous instrument. The adolescent’s 
craving for activity and for social cooperation 
become the channel through which de- 
mocracy is to him a living reality. This is the 
initial stage of actual American citizenship. 
The democracy of the school and the de- 
mocracy of adult citizenship are paralleled in 
motivation and methods of expression; they 
differ only in the degree of actual achievement 
which is of course one chief distinction between 
adolescence and maturity. 

Community Consciousness.—The assembly 
or auditorium is the school forum, where the 
school finds its coherence_and where contact 
is made with larger communities. The con- 
sciousness of a large community is first ob- 
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tained in the social assembly, where school 
loyalty and school unity find their origin and 
life. A sympathetic understanding of the 
adolescent craving for activity and self-ex- 
pression will place almost sole dependence 
upon student participation in the assembly 
programs. The spirit of personal service and 
sacrifice for corporate welfare should per- 
meate the community life of the school. 
Cooperative service for the common welfare 
then develop a conception of David Gray- 
son’s ideal of democratic self government— 
“The voluntary surrender of some private 
good for the upbuilding of some community 
good.” 

Worthy Use of Leisure—Organized stu- 
dent clubs are generally recognized today as 
one of the integral factors in a junior high 
school organization. The definite time allot- 
ment for student activities provide the op- 
portunity for clubs and a school unit in com- 
paratively large numbers insures the variety 
of interests within which can be found the 
avocational choice of each. Frequently, also, 
vocational preference will be discovered 
through a club interest which cannot be in- 
cluded in the regular curricula. 

Try-out and exploration obtain in club se- 
lection as in educational choice. It is a mat- 
ter of considerable surprise to discover the 
number of students who have not developed 
the taste for and pursuit of a wholesome 
extra-curriculum activity. The perverted 
taste for the unwholesome outside interest is 
not corrected through the denial of its grati- 
fication but through the substitution of a taste 
for the wholesome interest. Not without rea- 
son is the worthy use of leisure included 
among the seven main objectives of second- 
ary education. 

It is, therefore, the spirit of the junior high 
school to provide the controlled environment 
for the natural expansion of the adolescent. in 
his search for the ruling passion of his life 
in an avocational sense. 

Setting to Work the Idealism of Adolescence. 
—Adolescence is the wonderful age of ideal- 
ism. It is the period when life can most 
readily be motivated by high ideals; when 
lessons of moral and personal worth can most 
easily be impressed on minds sensitive, in a 
degree never again approximated, to the 
higher conceptions.. Idealism is the natural 
manifestation of the unsophisticated spirit of 
adolescent youth. It would be the spirit of 
the junior high school to provide a controlled 
environment for the helpful expression of the 
true inner life of an idealistic age. 

The moral guidance of adolescents is facili- 
tated not by direct moral teaching but by en- 
listing the services of idealistic youth in 
worthy undertakings. School campaigns for 
civic and moral objectives supply the outlets— 
cleaning up of a community, mobilizing to re- 
move menaces to public health, the protection 
of public property, as in protecting shade 
trees from the Tussook moth menace, col- 
lecting subscriptions, raised by the personal 
sacrifices of pupils, for some civic, national or 
humanitarian purpose, as the junior Red 
Cross, Cleanliness and Health Crusades, as 
the Modern Health Crusade movement. 

It is such activities as these that provide 
the stimulus to moral thought reaction in the 





adolescent mind. Reactions which, in turn, 
register as fixed habits of moral conduct when 
the adolescent craving for activity and self- 
expression is thus worthily employed. In 
short, it would be the spirit of the junior high 
school “to provide so much of good to do 
that the bad cannot creep in.” 

Practice in the Art of Living—Summariz- 
ing, adolescence is the search for self-explora- 
tion, for the discovery of individual “ inter- 
ests, capacities and aptitudes;” it is the awak- 
ening of a new social consciousness craving 
the opportunity for cooperative and helpful 
service; it is an age of marvelous idealism 
when the moral life must be guided into 
proper forms of expression—a new life re- 
quiring sympathetic guidance. It would, 
therefore, be the spirit of the junior high 
school to serve the early adolescent age as the 
controlled environment for its natural expan- 
sion; it would create a well-rounded educa- 
ticnal program in a democratic school 
community where adolescents would be seg- 
regated as Junior Citizens learning through 
self-activity under guidance the arts of living. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION, 


The meeting was then turned over to Vice- 
President J. F. Adams who conducted a round 
table conference on a number of topics previ- 
ously suggested by him. The first subject 
discussed was “How to Enforce Attendance 
of High School Pupils over Sixteen Years of 
Age” Mr. Adams stated that this topic 
should read “ How to Secure” instead of 
“How to Enforce.” 

Mr. Graham, Wilkinsburg, stated that if a 
boy is absent over three days his name is re- 
ported to the school board. The boy is given 
a zero for all recitations missed which could 
not be made up. If truancy is found to exist 
the parent must appear before reinstatement. 
This method has been found to be very ef- 
fective. 

Miss Case, of Homestead, suggested that the 
compulsory age be extended to 18 years as in 
Utah. A number of others took part in this 
discussion relating difficulties that appeared 
in their districts. Causes mentioned for non- 
attendance were the desire and necessity to 
earn money, social inequality, and lack of in- 
terest. 

The next topic which drew forth comment 
was “Composite Mathematics or Algebra.” 
Mr. Foster, of Pittsburgh, stated that it was 
the unanimous opinion of the teachers and 
principals of Pittsburgh that a parallel course 
of traditional algebra should be. offered for 
those going to college. 

Mr. Ross, of Doylestown, said that he 
found it difficult to persuade freshmen to se- 
lect the composite course in mathematics. 
When the parallel courses were offered it was 
found that only 6 out of 78 freshmen elected 
the composite course. Mr. Ross also sug- 
gested that composite mathematics be given 
commercial pupils instead of commercial 
arithmetic. 

Other subjects that came in for discussion 
were, “What is a Small High School?”, 
“Have Teachers’ Salaries Been Sufficiently 
Increased?” “Is Centralization’ of High 
Schools Practicable? ” 

Miss Case, of Homestead, asked permission 
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to speak on the Secondary School Program 
of the State Department. She took exceptions 
to certain provisions of this program and 
stated that she felt it does not offer a liberal 
education. At this point the meeting was 
turned back to the President, Mr. W. C. 
Graham, who said that Dr. Lewis had been 
invited to address the meeting on the program 
of the State Department in order that certain 
differences of opinion and misunderstanding 
might be cleared up. 

Dr. Lewis stated that the keynote of the 
State Department is “ Adaptation to individual 
needs.” We must not take away educational 
facilities once offered, but enrich them. The 
department is asking for 9 required units and 
not 114 units as many seemed to think, with 
two periods a week for health instruction ad- 
ditional. The 9 units are made up as follows: 
1 in Mathematics, either algebra, composite 
mathematics or commercial arithmetic; 1 in 
Science, any science, but general science is 
recommended; 3% in English, and 3% in 
Social Studies. The main point of friction 
seemed to center around the 3% units required 
in the social studies. He advanced several 
arguments in behalf of this program and said 
that he hoped a careful and impartial study 
would be made of the course It is the hope 
of the Department that this program will be 
maintained by the schools. He was emphatic 
in this statement that the Department is not 
going to hold a club over the head of any 
school, it will not threaten to cut off the ap- 
propriation if the program of the state is not 
strictly adhered to. The Department does not 
propose to put anything over in the state 
which the groups do not want but there prob- 
ably will: be things recommended which indi- 
viduals do. not want. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was then presented by the chairman, Dr. 

E. Severance, of Harrisburg, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, a period of reorganization is a 
time to trv men’s souls and calls for a spirit 
of patience and cooperation, be it 

Resolved, that the High School Department 
go on record as wishing to avail itself of 
every help to the solution of the problems so 
clearly confronting it; as welcoming the pro- 
om suggested by the Department of Public 

mstruction; and as determined to keep al- 
ways the best interests of the pupils upper- 
most in mind. 

Resolved, that. inasmuch as the program 
recommended by the State Department will 
necessitate considerable change in certain dis- 
tricts, we recommnd that the Department give 
ample time for such change to be brought 
about and request that every means at its dis- 
posal be used in order that the transition may 
me made with as little inconvenience as pos- 
sible. 

Resolved, that we favor an eight: hour 
school day for two reasons. 

(a) Society recognizes the eight hour day 
as the normal day for all workers. It ought, 
therefore, to constitute the maximum time 
required for a teacher to complete her day’s 
work, 

(b) Because. of the many distracting in- 
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fluences which threaten the complete elimina- 
tion of home study, we deem it expedient that 
the school should undertake the solution of 
the problem of adequate preparation of daily 
work. We, therefore, recommend an eight 
hour day for pupils with directed study. 

Signed: C. R. McClelland, J. W. Potter, 
W. E. Severance, Committee. 

After the resolutions were presented it 
was moved that they be amended so as to 
strike out the third resolution relating to the 
eight hour school day. Mr. Bush of Erie, Mr. 
Ross of Doylestown, and one or two others 
spoke in favor of retaining the resolution. 
Mr. Gress, of Monessen, Mr. Shaw and Dr. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, stated that the teach- 
érs in their respective communities would be 
absolutely opposed to such a provision. The 
amendment was carried so that the third 
resolution was eliminated. 


OFFICERS FOR 1921. 


The Nominating Committee appointed by 
President Graham, made the following report: 

President, J. F. Adams, Millersburg; Vice- 
President, H. E. Winner, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh; Secretary, H. Ross Smith, 
South Phila. High School for Boys, Philadel- 
phia; Nominating Committee, Charles B, 
Fager, Harrisburg; Educational Council, W. 
C. Graham, Wilkinsburg. 

Signed: J. P. Breidinger, Wilkes-Barre; 
E. R. Corson, Munhall; and C. R. Foster, 
Pittsburgh. 

These nominations were unanimously ap- 
proved, and the officers declared elected for 
ensuing year. 


2 


CLASSICAL SECTION. 


pgm Classical Section met in the Assembly 
room of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. ‘The officers were: Chairman H. 
E. Slagan. Lancaster, Vice Chairman B. M. 
Mitchell. Philadelphia, and Secretary Bessie . 
R. Burchett, Philadelphia. 

Prof. Harold W. Gilmer, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, read a scholarly paper on the 
“ Animal Motifs in the Eneid.” The animal 
creation in the epic is divided into groups, 
quadrupeds, wild and domestic, birds, reptiles, 
fish, marine animals and insect life. Refer- 
ences in simile, as accessories in descriptions, 
auguries or religious ceremonies, and mythi- 
cal creatures. This study is a fine one for 
the classical expert and we regret that lack of 
space prevents an extended report. 


Mr. Stanley Dean, of the Juniata High 
School, read a suggestive paper on, 


DEVICES FOR CREATING AN INTEREST IN 
BEGINNING LATIN. 


It has been said that two thirds of the 
knowledge of High School Latin lies in the 
first year; that a Latin student is made not in 
the fifth or sixth year of his course but in the 
first year. Yet how frequently we hear ex- 
perienced Latin instructors say that the teach- 
ing of the elements of Latin is too much of 
a bore, that the constant drill of introductory 
Latin becomes a grind and they are not only 
willing but also glad to turn over the begin- 
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ner’s classes in Latin to an assistant or an 
inexperienced teacher. 

The first help in creating an interest in be- 
ginning Latin is an enthusiastic teacher, 
trained in and devoted to his chosen work. A 
teacher who can present his subject in a way 
that will create an interest, not by means of 
games and matches which result in the liking 
of the teacher and of the entertainment of the 
class room, but an interest in and love of the 
subject itself. How can this interest be awak- 
ened in a subject that is difficult and depends 
so much on drill? It is not the difficult part 
that deadens interest; difficulties add zest to 
work. On the athletic field the boy does not 
take pride in the easy part of the game, it is 
that which depends upon the strength and 
skill that delights him. He loves to meet the 
strongest opposition and prides himself upon 
his knowledge and skill to overcome it. The 
manhood in the child should be appealed to 
from the very start in his school life. The 
knowledge that he has a “man’s job on his 
hands” when he undertakes the study of 
Latin awakens his spirit and interest. The 
lack of knowledge, the fear of the unknown 
makes him tremble and kills his interest. 

A Latin book should not be placed in the 
hands of a pupil beginner until after the sec- 
ond or third week of his Latin life. During 
that time he should be drilled in phonetic 


values of letters, dividing into syllables, pro- 


nunciation, and the forming of simple Latin 
sentences. By doing this he becomes sure of 
himself and overcomes that feeling of strange- 
ness and self-consciousness that he has in at- 
tempting to speak a foreign language for the 
first time. If left to himself he is sure to run 
wild, carried away very often by his enthu- 
siasm. He will acquire a faulty pronunciation 
which will be a source of constant embarrass- 
ment and the reforming of which will be an 
enormously difficult and discouraging labor. 
After the text has been placed in his hands 
the preparation of each lesson should be un- 
der close supervised study. If the school is not 
under the supervised study plan at least twenty 
of a forty-five minute period should be de- 
voted to the preparation of the next day’s as- 
signment when the new difficulties may be 
pointed out and the proper method of attack 
planned. In America, Latin is very often the 
first foreign language presented to the pupil. 
Very often he has no knowledge of his own 
language, at least the grammar part of it. 
He has no experience in his school life which 
will tell him the proper way of acquiring a 
language. He has no idea of what is ex- 
pected of him. This is overcome by the 
supervised study plan when the teacher is 
present to direct his efforts in the right course. 

As the work progresses individual differ- 
ences will be noted and the classes may be 
divided accordingly. The strongest pupils 
seated at the back of the room, the mediocre 
in the center, with the weakest in the front 
of the room, under the eye of the teacher, 
where they can receive the first consideration 
of the teacher. This seating all depends upon 
the attitude of the teacher as to whether it 
will hurt the feelings of the more timid ones. 
If it is explained to them that the division is 
made not for the making of distinctions be- 
tween the pupils but to group those who need 





individual instruction, there will be no feeling 
of humiliation on the part of the pupils. Very 
often they will ask to be placed in the lower 
group in order that they may receive the help 
that is being given to that group. This group- 
ing keeps ever before the teacher the number 
of pupils in each class who are below par and 
must be coached in their work. Some task 
may be assigned to the brighter section of the 
class and the twenty minute study period may 
be devoted to the coaching of the slower 
pupils. A note book may be kept by the 
weaker pupils in which they write the ques- 
tions which will be asked in the next recitation 
period. This makes the assignment definite 
and if the pupil lacks judgment of values it 
leaves no doubt in his mind as to what parts 
of the lesson must be emphasized and mem- 
orized. These notebooks are a great help in 
reviewing. By grouping the questions on each 
lesson and numbering the groups the same as 
the lessons of the text the pupil may discover 
his weakness and in a moment refer to his 
text and settle all doubt. In this way much 
time is saved for the pupil for he is not com- 
pelled to plough through quantities of ma- 
terial which he already knows, but can im- 
mediately discover what he has neglected or 
forgotten and concentrate upon these points. 

Let ‘me add that all reviews—notice that I 
do not refer to them as tests or examinations 
—are not for the pupil alone. The results of 
the reviews are the test of the teaching. If 
a pupil fails upon a part of a review let him 
make that part up. The work must be gone 
over until he has mastered it. If it is im- 
portant enough to form a part of the review 
it is important enough to be known. Do not 
discourage the pupil by making him think 
he is working on dead wood. Credit should 
be given for all made up work if we wish the 
mark on the report card to tell the truth and 
grade his knowledge of Latin. 

There is nothing so deadening to the in- 
terest of a pupil as the knowledge of a grad- 
ing that is final; that the gaps in his prepara- 
tion cannot be filled in; that he is required 
to go on in his subject handicapped by lack 
of preparation, and the fog of misunderstand- 
ing is to become denser as he goes without 
hope of it ever being cleared up for him. 

At all times individual differences of the 
pupils must be kept in mind by the teacher. 
Some pupils are able to grasp ideas much 
more quickly than others. They cannot be 
driven along en masse. A pupil must not be 
forced beyond his ability. Some progress 
more slowly than others yet the ground cov- 
ered at their rate of speed is just as thor- 
oughly covered as that covered by quicker 
pupils. If a child is forced to walk before 
his legs are fully developed the result is a 
bandilegged child. Just so in Latin and Latin 
legs which have been deformed in the first 
year by overwork will be further bowed in 
his second, third, and fourth years by riding 
a pony. This overcrowding may be avoided 
by a card system. Each lesson may be out- 
lined in question form as the work advances. 
The outlines given to a student in the com- 
mercial department who is studying or has 
studied Latin and copies of the lesson be 
made by him. 

To keep a pupil’s interest alive in his work 
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he must realize that he is spending his ener- 
gies on something that is alive and real and 
is of some practical value. I remember one 
boy who sat in the class room day after day 
without any interest in the work which was 
going on about him. He even developed into 
a nuisance and detriment to the discipline of 
the class. In the study and detention period 
he stubbornly sat without making any effort 
whatsoever. I called him into a private coa- 
ference after he had openly refused to learn 
the conjugation of sum. His attitude was 
sullen and defiant. I began the interview by 
asking him if ever he studied; telling him the 
things we knew something about were the 
things we were always interested in. He re- 
plied that he studied some. “Yes,” I an- 
swered, “but evidently not sum.” This low 
form of wit softened his heart and finally as 
the interview progressed he looked up at me 
with tears in his eyes and gave voice to the 
~~ that he was nursing at his heart, “ Mr. 

ean, what’s the use of learning this stuff? 
It ain't going to get you zo beans.” Now, 
isn’t that the popular opinion of today to- 
wards the Classical languages? Perhaps 
more elegantly expressed but with the same 
sentiment. A child is a very practical person 
and he must see a reason for what is required. 
The things that he does must serve a present 
purpose. Every child can be awakened to 
an interest in Latin if he is shown its rela- 
tion to his everyday life. Some of the teach- 
ing of the first year must be along lines of 
teaching for the sake of English. From the 
start teach him to associate each Latin word 
with an English derivative if possible. You 
will get some strange results sometimes. One 
child informed me that asparagus was de- 
rived from asper because asparagus stalks 
were rough. Another that clam was derived 
from clam for it was as silent as an oyster. 
But it creates an interest in the language and 
makes it serve a present need. After a cer- 
tain amount of vocabulary has been acquired 
have the pupils bring in newspaper clipping 
underscoring the words that are derived from 
Latin words and place the Latin root above 
the underscored word. Let them bring to 
class words gathered from the other depart- 
ments of the high school, English, Science, 
Mathematics, and show them how clear they 
become when a knowledge of Latin is brought 
to bear upon them. One inoffensive little girl 
informed me that she was better educated than 
her English teacher for the English teacher 
had said that there was no way to explain why 
the accent should be upon fa, in famous and 
on in, in infamous; but with her knowledge 
of the rule of accent she could have explained 
it only she was afraid of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the teacher. Let them see that 
the art of Grammar is universal to all lan- 
guages and that their Latin clarifies their 
knowledge of English. I do not, however, 
mean that Latin as Latin should be lost sight 
of. We are not as yet forbidden to teach 
Latin in our class rooms. I strongly object 
to elevating Latin as a host for the sins of 
omission of the English teachers. But it 
serves a purpose in arousing an interest in 
Latin by making it real and even a pupil like 
my friend who was interested in “getting 
beans” when the: sixteenth birthday arrives 
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and he is set free from the burden of school 
will not unite with “hoi polloi” in decryi 
the waste of time in studying Latin. Fo mp | 
don’t believe that any child is born short in 
any one subject, and I believe that a knowl- 
edge of even one year of Latin will make a 
better citizen of a pupil. That two years of 
Latin study should be required of every high 
school pupil but in this enlightened age when 
a child of thirteen or fourteen is qualified to 
select the subjects that will best fit him for 
life we must educate our pupils to the point 
where they will be able to point out to their 
companions and elders the practical value of 
Latin. 

That same ‘boy on leaving school on his 
sixteenth birthday surprised me by asking 
if he could buy his first year Latin. “But 
why?” I asked, “I thought you didn’t like 
Latin.” 

“T didn’t at first, but I do now. I got more 
out of my Latin than anything I ever studied.” 

“What, for instance?” I asked. 

“Well, everything. You can apply it in so 
many different ways. Take the word virtue. 
I always thought that was a dish-water Sun- 
day school word until I knew that the Latin 
word meant bravery and then I knew that 
to be virtuous meant that you were strong 
and brave enough to be good.” 

I know that that boy will be virtuous 
enough to withstand popular opinion in de- 
fence of Latin. 

The last and most important means of 
creating an interest in Latin which I have to 
offer, is teaching by the direct method. The 
use of the direct method will depend largely 
upon the experience of the teacher, but the 
most inexperienced teacher will not fear to 
attempt to form simple sentences in Latin, 
and the power will grow with experience. 
Even a small amount will be of great benefit 
te the pupil in developing the power of un- 
derstanding Latin and being able to repeat 
the thought of a simple story when he hears 
it read to him. This is a phase of Latin 
study too often entirely ignored in our present 
day teaching. The majority of our Latin 
students complete a four year course in Latin 
and are unable to understand a simple 
Latin quotation unless it is written upon a 
piece of paper. A Virgil class having memor- 
ized the invocation to the Muse in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost in their English class was 
asked to memorize the invocation in the 
Aeneid. They memorized it in the translation 
but not in the Latin. They refused to be- 
lieve it could be done until a Freshman, 
taught by the direct method, memorized it 
and repeated it to them in the next recitation 
period. The direct method will give a pupil 
confidence in his knowledge of the language; 
he will not question his ability to make use 
of what he knows. And therein lies the 
charm. He can make use of what he knows. 
Latin is no longer dead to him. He takes 
pride in being able to express himself in the 
language he has selected as well and often 
better. than the pupils who have elected a 
modern language. His enthusiam will keep 
him working along over the required time of 
his assignment. He will take it into his home 
and convince his friends that Latin is not a 
useless thing of the past. A Senior who saw 
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two Freshmen greet each other with a Roman 
salutation and attempting to hold a conversa- 
tion in Latin turned to me and said, “I wish 
1 had been taught by the direct. method. 
Those Freshmen know more Latin in their 
first year and can make more use| of it than 
I can with my four years of it.” Latin is 
taught for the sake of Latin with the direct 
method, which is the only thing to be con- 
sidered after the second year no matter how 
much we believe in Latin for the sake of 
English. In direct method a connected nar- 
rative is presented from the very start which 
overcomes the difficulty which the pupil has 
in reading for the thought when he comes to 
the study of a classic. By his expressing his 
thoughts at first hand in Latin he gains the 
power of idiomatic Latin and his prose com- 
position is no longer a case of juggling an 
English sentence into a Latin sentence, but 
the transferring of a thought from one lan- 
guage to another. Finally the direct method 
teaches the right approach to any language 
and if mastered in his study of Latin the pupil 
will find no difficulty in the study of any 
language. On the other hand, if he is taught 
by the old method although he acquires a 
knowledge from the Latin itself he will form 
habits which will not be tolerated in learning 
to talk a modern language. 

The paper by Dr. Edward H. Heffner, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was of the 
nature of a lantern lecture and does not lend 
itself to publication. 

The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, Professor Evan T. Sage, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Vice-Chairman, Professor 
W. D. Crockett, State College. and Secretary, 
Miss Jessie Bowers, Harrisburg. 
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WING to the fact that the chairman, 
Mr. E. E. Streeter, of Erie, was not 
able to be present, Mr. John G. Kirk, of the 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, acted 
as the chairman at the request of Mr. Streeter. 
Papers were presented as follows: “ Com- 
mercial Work in the Junior High School,” 
by Supt. Graham, of New Castle; “ Making 
the Commercial Course Attractive to Boys,” 
by Mr. John G. Kirk, of Philadelphia, and the 
“Power Behind the ‘Thrown’” by Mr. 
Beackley, of the Technical High School, Har- 
risburg. The only paper received for ’ publi- 
cation is that of Mr. Kirk, on 


MAKING THE COMMERCIAL COURSE ATTRACTIVE 
TO BOYS. 


When one is planning a commercial course 
for boys, he is not always free to include all 
the things that it might be well to know, or 
to allow all the time that it might be well to 
spend. But since education for business is 
now universally considered a part of high 
school education, the commercial work should 
provide a full course in commerce, as well as 
other branches of study, and be so planned 
as to meet the needs of all boys who might 
be attracted to the course. Boys who desire 
to take the full course as a training for busi- 





ness; boys who are preparing to take a course 
in commerce and finance in higher institu- 
tions, and boys who for some reason must 
leave school before graduation. This means 
that the course of study in commerce should 
be so broad that every boy shall have an equal 
opportunity to get the education and train- 
ing that he needs. 

e boy who looks for his wage-earning 
opportunity in the productive, the administra- 
tive or the clerical end of business is entitled, 
like any other boy, to an all-round develop- 
ment through education, and of course, an 
all-round development will react profitably 
upon his wage-earning work. 

“The practical business man would prefer 
the product which the school sends him to be 
well informed, to be capable of doing accurate 
work, to be trained in the capacity for con- 
stant effort, to possess powers of concentra- 
tion and be able to think quickly in the 
emergencies inevitable in the day’s work.” 
If we hope to prepare boys who will render 
the greatest service possible when they leave 
school what should be the content of our com- 
mercial courses besides those subjects of a 
purely so-called academic nature? 

The vocational needs of a community will 
determine in a large measure what commer- 
cial subjects should be offered. Boys’ work 
may be expected to take on the characteristics 
of the business that employs them. If this 
be true the commercial course should provide 
a wide range of choice and a great variety of 
training. It must give specific training for 
known occupations. Mr. Ellis A. Gimbel, of 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, when talking 
to the boys at the Central High School of 
that city, urged that a course in merchandis- 
ing be included in the public school curriculum, 
he said: “We have in Philadelphia 10,000 
wholesale concerns, 15,000 manufacturing 
plants and about 32,000 retailers, or a total 
of 58,000 merchandising businesses. I don’t 
know the total sales of all these establish- 
ments in a year, but it is safe to assume they 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars. Is 
it not clear that this element of our civic 
life, this unfolding phase of our municipal 
progress should be recognized in a definite 
way in our Public Schools? I have in mind 
the creation of a department in our high 
schools for the training of our youth in what 
may be called ‘merchandising.’ The principles 
of buying, selling, knowledge of administra- 
tive methods, advertising, training of clerks, 
and so on, are only root ideas for merchan- 
dising, but it is perhaps clear that as they all 
relate in a basic way to the conduct of 85,000 
business enterprises within the limits of this 
city, it would be of immeasurable value to 
the youth of our city if our high schools had 
a department in which they could be taught 
in a progressive way. The business world 
is always looking for youth with keen minds, 
energetic manner, ambitious outlook.” 

While Mr. Gimbel has given us some very 
valuable information which we may use to 
advantage when preparing our courses to 
meet this particular need, other fields in busi- 
ness offer just as wide a range for study. 
If time permitted I could give you similar 
information in the fields of transportation, 
banking, etc. Keen business men are awake 
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to the need of special training for our boys. 
We must not follow but lead. New subjects 
must be added when possible while shorthand, 
typewriting and bookkeeping must be placed 
upon an elective basis instead of being re- 
quired from all. 

Boys, therefore, should have the opportunity 
of electing subjects, as for example, business 
organization, business mathematics, secretarial 
practice, retail selling, commercial advertising, 
elementary accounting, advertising, transpor- 
tation, foreign trade, etc., as conditions war- 
rant. 

Efficient Teaching—One of the greatest 
problems in commercial education to-day is 
that of obtaining an adequate supply of prop- 
erly trained teachers. Frequently it has been 
found necessary to employ teachers of in- 
adequate preparation or to assign the com- 
mercial subjects among academic teachers who 
either do not have the training or who have 
not caught the spirit of commercial work. 

We are offering, at the Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, a course in Commercial 
Advertising. Fortunately we have in our 
Mr. Charles B. McCann a man of wide teach- 
ing and business experience in this field of 
work. The work done by his boys has at- 
tracted the favorable attention not only of 
the school men of the city but business men 
as well. It is offered as a substitute for the 
regular drawing in the lower classes and as 
an elective in the higher classes for those 
who have special ability for this work. 
(Samples of class work.) There is an un- 
limited field in business to-day for the boys 
prepared for this class of work. Other sub- 
jects should be offered when we are able to 
secure teachers properly prepared. 

The commercial teacher of to-morrow then 
must have a liberal or informational back- 
ground, a thorough and extensive knowledge 
in the subject matter which he expects to 
teach, a vision of the vocational needs of 
boys, and both knowledge of and skill in 
teaching processes. Until our colleges offer 
besides the so-called academic courses addi- 
tional courses in commerce covering a wide 
field, Education, History of Education, Prin- 
ciples of Education, methods of teaching spe- 
cial subjects, etc., our commercial teachers will 
lack that training so essential in making our 
commercial courses both interesting and 
profitable for the boys. 

Adequate Equipment—While a number of 
the subjects suggested need little special equip- 
ment some must necessarily be added. Wh hile 
offices for business practice is not essential, 
special desks, typewriters, filing cabinets, of- 
fice appliances of various kinds, reference 
books, a good reference library, maps, and 
if possible, a collection of commercial prod- 
ucts, the latter to be used in connection with 
the commercial geography work. Our Com- 
mercial Museum at Philadelphia will supply 
the high schools of the state with a suitable 
collection if the school will provide a special 
display case. 

As a last word, let me again suggest if we 
hope to make our courses both interesting 
and profitable for all boys, that subjects be 
offered which will fit them for business or 
industry peculiar to their community and for 
which there is a large field for advancement; 
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that the teachers be well trained for their 
special work, and such equipment provided 
as is necessary to properly conduct the courses 
offered. 

Mr. Fred C. Burrie of Harrisburg, was 
elected Chairman for 1921. 


<— 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 








HE report of the Secretary, E. E. Knauss, 
Harrisburg, showed that almost 125 High 
Schools of the State are members of the 
P, I. A. A. The list of members is as fol- 
lows: 

Catasauqua, Sewickley, Indiana, West New- 
ton, Lehighton, Windber, Bethlehem, Coal 
Township, Bradford, Homestead, Northamp- 
ton, Greenville, Honesdale, Palmyra, Birds- 
boro, Summit Hill, West Chester, Harrisburg 
Tech, Gettysburg, Brookville, Lewisburg, 
Sunbury, Confluence, Chambersburg, Belle- 
fente, Monessen, Aspinwall, Mechanicsburg, 
Scranton Central, Derry, Reading, Milton, 
Tamaqua, Pottsville, Latrobe, Mercer, Hunt- 
ingdon, Dunmore, Myerstown, Mahanoy City, 
Scranton Tech, Lebanon, Renova, Clearfield, 
Parkesburg; Pittsburgh, Peabody; Easton, 
York, Mt. Carmel, Altoona, bec epe 
Hollidaysburg, Mt. Union, Swissvale, Hazle- 
ton, Oakmont, Ellwood City, Hershey, Lewis- 
town; Philadelphia : Central, Frankford, 
Germantown, Northeast, Southern, West 
Philadelphia; Palmerton, Tyrone, Sharpsburg, 
Sharon, Munhall, Berwick, Houtzdale, Verona, 
Philipsburg, Johnstown, Punxsutawney, Mid- 
dletown, Oil City, Chester, Lititz, Meadville, 
Lock Haven, Franklin, Minersville, Charleroi, 
Williamsport, Jersey Shore, Grove City, New 
Castle, Millersburg, Connellsville, Carlisle, 
West Pittston, Farrell, Steelton, Beaver Falls, 
Haverford Township, Pittston, Elizabethtown, 
Danville, Natrona, Beaver, Jeannette, Cora- 
opolis, Selins Grove, Shamokin, Williams- 
town, Norristown, Conshohocken, Dunbar 
Township, Fleetwood, Carbondale, Shenan- 
doah; Harrisburg: Camp Curtin Junior High 
and Thomas Edison Junior High School. 

The secretary told briefly of the basketball 
tournament held at State College last Spring, 
and of the plans for a similar meeting Marc 
25 and 26 of this year under the auspices of 
the P. I. A. A. 

Dr. Charles A. Keene (M.D.) read the fol- 
lowing paper on 


THE PLACE AND SCOPE OF ATHLETICS IN HEALTH 
BUILDING. 


Health is “that condition of the body and 
its Organs necessary to the proper perform- 
ance of their normal functions,” that is, phy- 
sical efficiency, physical fitness. In building 
this physical efficiency, this health, the school 
is the most important available factor. Not 
only has the school here a_great opportunity, 
but it has an actual duty. Physical character- 
istics are fixed for life by the time the child 
completes his eighteenth year. During two- 
thirds of these years, the child spends one 
half of his waking hours in the class room or 
in preparation of class room work. Because 
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‘the school is demanding more and more of 


the time of the child, the duty of the school 
to build up the physical side is becoming 
rapidly greater each year. 

A few short generations ago the school was 
a brief incident in the life of the child, he 
attended school during three or four winter 
months, when his labor could not be used for 
farm work, and for only four or five years 
of his life. At school, he received training 
only in the three R’s. His real life training 
was received through work and experience in 
the activities of his parents in whose foot- 
steps he was destined to follow, largely as a 
tiller of the soil. As we have become an 
urban people, his outdoor practical training 
kas ceased and we have demanded more of 
his time within the class room in an effort to 
fit him for his life work. That we have failed 
in this attempt is sufficiently evidenced by the 
draft figures, which showed that at the ages 
20-35, just when he should be at his physical 
best, about 46 per cent of our young men were 
physically defective and the bodies of over 
2G per cent were so defective that they were 
unfit for any kind of military service. This 
means not only that we were deprived of one 
third of our field fighting force in a great 
world crisis, but it also means that industry, 
the man himself, his family and his com- 
munity are laboring under a load of ill health 
and inefficiency that is beyond our power to 
compute. 

The schools must take up their burden daily 
and leave nothing undone in the effort to im- 
prove this most serious situation. They must 
spare no effort to check this waste of the 
strength of the nation, particularly at this 
time of strife and struggle for national 
strength and survival, with which the world 
today is seething. Our schools are giving too 
much training in how to make a living and 
too little in how to live. 

So far as the schools are concerned, there are 
four essentials of health building: 1: Ade- 
quate physical examination of every child at 
least once each year, with efficient follow-up 
in the homes so that defects may be checked 
and, wherever possible, removed. 2: Good 
sanitation of school buildings, both as regards 
construction and maintenance, covering such 
vital factors as heating and ventilating, pure 
water supply, decent: toilets including water 
carriage of sewage, proper lighting, seating, 
facilities for physical activities both within 
and without the building, safety from fire, 
adequate cleaning methods, and the like. 3: 
Health education, not so much along the lines 
of physiology and anatomy, the effort here 
having been largely a failure, as a real effort 
to build up health habits and health character 
through application of knowledge of hygiene 
to hourly and daily acts. 4: Physical educa- 
tion of mind and body through properly di- 
rected physical activity. 

Under this fourth essential, there are usu- 
ally considered three groups,—formal gym- 
nastics either freehand or with apparatus; 
rhythmic work, such as singing games, song 
plays, folk dancing, etc.; and games, among 
which are the more or less organized games 
and sports which we call athletics. All these 
groups and subdivisions have their advocates 
and their detractors. Probably the true facts 





are that all of them have their value if kept 
in their proper place and not permitted to 
become the whole activity. All of them tend 
to produce mental and physical vigor and 
speed, to build up proper posture whereby 
man has been enabled to get up on his hind 
legs, walk correctly and look the world in the 
ace. 

Athletics become increasingly important and 
more nearly essential as boys and girls ap- 
proach puberty and are therefore a problem 
of the upper grammar grades, of the junior 
and senior high school, and of the normal 
school and college. Properly handled, they 
are of great value, not only for their physical 
benefits, but because they are builders of grit, 
courage, quick decision, alertness, and an in- 
tense cooperation and subordination of self 
to the advantage of the group, which is the 
true essence of loyalty; and loyalty, loyalty 
to America and the ideals of America is to- 
day our greatest need. As actually handled 
in many communities they, on the whole, do 
more harm than good. 

As there is no value in destructive criticism 
solely, I shall not only speak of some of the 
glaring faults of athletics as at present con- 
ducted in many schools, but shall also attempt 
to show how most of these faults may be 
corrected or at least ameliorated The present 
intense competition of interscholastic athletics 
as carried on in the majority of places puts 
all effort on turning out winning teams at any 
cost. Now do not think I criticise the desire 
to win. I would not give two bits for the’ 
boy, team, or school that did not want to win 
and work to win, but the intensity of this 
desire oftentimes defeats its purpose. The 
result of the school team propaganda is that 
only a few boys get the benefits of the phy- 
sical activity and competition and these nat- 
urally are the ones who need it least, because 
if they were not superaverage in development, 
they could not “make” the team. In the 
meantime, the average boy and the unde- 
veloped one are absolutely neglected, and the 
bulk of the school rolls up its trousers instead 
of its sleeves, sits on the bleachers and has 
hysteria. And what is even more important, 
the girls under this system get no attention, 
or they, too, have a school team with most 
of the evils of boys’ teams intensified. 

Even worse, is the tendency to shade the 
rules at every possible point both as to eligi- 
bility of players and as to the rules of the 
game itself. Back of this oftentimes is the 
professional coach whose only affiliation with 
the school is as coach, and whose professional 
reputation depends not so much on building 
boys to be ethically and physically sound, as 
on the number of wins and the size of the 
scores made by his teams. 

Another evil is the gate receipts. I have 
seen high school teams jockey for hours and 
tie up a whole league schedule in order to get 
their game listed on a particular date when 
attendance was likely to be large. This evil 
also enters into the win-at-any-cost realm, as 
a winning team draws gate receipts. Bicker- 
ing over officials often goes to most unsports- 
manlike extremes, I can understand why a 
school might well object to a special official 
but when any school tries to insist on having 
a certain one, there seems cause for suspicion 
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as to motives. Under the usual interscholastic 
system, where the school team is the only 
recognized athletic activity of the school, the 
winning teams and particularly the “star” 
players get an exaggerated idea of their im- 
portance. Also the losing team—the one which 
loses most or all the time—becomes depressed 
to such a degree as to have a serious effect 
upon their mental state and upon other school 
activities. A school with a winning team is 
affected detrimentally in a scholastic way. 
Athletics cease to be a diversion and a recrea- 
tion, and for a period of weeks become almost 
the sole topic of conversation and the main 
object in life for a large part of the student 
body. Interscholastic athletics too often mean 
that all attention is given to one branch of 
athletics as football or baseball or track ath- 
letics, etc. If the school has all these teams, 
the same gladiators usually participate in all 
branches and are therefore so busy that they 
have little or no time for keeping up other 
school work. 

Then, too, in the smaller schools par- 
ticularly, many immature pupils are so forced 
physically as to be under serious strain. At 
the ages 14-16, roughly, the heart has in- 
creased rapidly in size, but this new material 
has not had time to become strengthened, and 
intense competition may result in a heartstrain 
with more or less physical incapacity for the 
balance of life. These children are not ready 
for contests requiring much endurance. This 
is largely due to the fact that the teams are 
not based on a broad foundation of universal, 
compulsory, physical education under scien- 
tific, adequately trained instruction and super- 
vision in properly equipped gymnasia and play 
fields. 

There is no doubt that in the vast majority 
of schools and colleges the existing system 
is one of the few, and whether or not it is a 
real advantage to the few is a matter of grave 
question. The few in many cases carry the 
burden of all the athletic activities of their 
school, oftentimes to their own great phy- 
sical and moral detriment. The boy who plays 
football in the fall, hockey or basketball dur- 
ing the winter, and track or baseball or both 
during the spring, playing it as he now does 
under the immense pressure and strain of a 
perverted interscholastic competition, aside 
from the fact that he gains an exalted idea 
of his own importance in the world, often de- 
velops an enlarged heart. 

Neither boys nor girls play enough. The 
average citizen and many school people do 
not believe this but they have in mind the 
activities of the most active rather than the 
quietude of the less physically efficient. There- 
fore, I urge not less athletics, but more ath- 
letics, which shall reach all children in all 
schools, small or large, rural or urban. 

The Remedy.—As rapidly as possible, pro- 
vision should be made as regards school play, 
as regards teaching personnel, and as regards 
time in the curriculum for physical activity, 
sc that every child in every school may get 
a sufficient amount of supervised physical 
activity every day, not only through formal 
calisthenics and gymnastics, but through com- 
petitive plays and games. Many private 
schools accomplish this. They succeed for 
several reasons; they have ample facilities of 
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gymnasia and play fields, and they have a 
sufficient number of athletically minded teach- 
ers in the school faculty to keep things hum- 
ming. In many of them, practically every 
pupil and teacher goes out on the play field 
one or two hours a day. Some of them go 
so far as to permit practically no interscholas- 
tic competition. These schools not only keep 
vigorous all their student body but they win 
games and turn out great athletes, as shown 
by the fact that in one recent year one of 
these schools furnished twenty-one of the men 
on the great hockey teams of Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton. Undoubtedly such a system 
of universal athletics in a school would in 
a few years put it far ahead of its competitors 
in interscholastic contests, as there would be a 
much larger group of trained players from 
which to draw. 

We must not only enormously increase the 
number of boys and girls participating in 
athletics, but we must broaden the content 
of athletic competition. Such content should 
not only include the present college type of 
football, baseball, basketball and track ath- 
letics, but also the less known but excellent, 
and for many types of physique better, games, 
such as hockey, both field and ice, soccer foot- 
ball, volley ball, rowing and paddling, swim- 
ming, tennis, hand ball, etc, and a type of 
competition, based largely on field and track 
athletics, known as mass competition, whereby 
a whole class room or school may compete 
against another whole class room or school, 
the events being graded in severity to suit the 
age and sex of the contestants and reduced 
tc a percentage basis so that the small class 
or school may compete with a fair chance of 
success with the large class or school. These 
events are usually running, jumping, chin- 
ning on horizontal bar, ball throwing, etc. 

The present system of interscholastic com- 
petition is largely a matter of contests be- 
tween city schools. The scheme roughly out- 
lined, lends itself to the use of small town 
and country schools, and will not only arouse 
the interest of pupils in their school, how- 
ever small, and thus tend to keep them in the 
country, but will also arouse the interest of 
parents and Boards of Education to such a 
pitch that they will take more pride in their 
local school and therefore more freely sup- 
port it both with influence and money. More- 
over, this offers a real opportunity for girls, 
not only for their physical welfare, but for 
building interest in and loyalty to their school 
through athletic service to it. They feel them- 
selves a real part of the life of the school 
because each contributes her mite to its athletic 
prowess. So again I urge not less athletics 
but more athletics. 

The coach should be a member of the reg- 
ular faculty employed for the same period 
as other teachers and equally responsible to 
the principal of the school and to the Board 
of Education, and responsible not so much 
for winning games as for the ethical, scholas- 
tic and physical development of the boys and 
his teams. 

Not only should athletics be based on a 
broader physical education but no boy should 
be permitted to participate in them without 
passing through physical examination given 
by a physician designated by the Board of 
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Education. And this physician should be 
present at all interscholastic athletic contests 
and readily available at all times when any 
type of athletics is in progress. His opinion, 
and his only, should be the deciding one as 
to whether a contestant is physically fit to 
enter, or to continue in, a game. He should 
give immediate care to all injuries, thus pre- 
venting what recently happened in one city 
in this state when two boys died of blood 
poisoning, the result of minor wounds re- 
ceived in an athletic contest. This care will 
not only guard the contestants, but will guard 
and conserve the contests which now fre- 
quent, serious accidents and deaths tend to 
wipe out. As a further protection, the rules 
of athletic associations should prohibit any 
pupil playing on more than one school team 
in any one term. 

If the state is so large that more than one 
interscholastic association is needed, all of 
them should be working under the same set 
of rules as to procedure and eligibility. This 
would make possible a central, neutral author- 
ity to whom could be referred questions of 
dispute concerning schedules and eligibility. 
It would also provide for an approved list of 
officials, from which list officials could be as- 
signed to any game, a school having the right 
te reject an official thus chosen but not the 
right to dictate in any way who should be 

assigned in place of the rejected one. 

The gate receipt evil should be done away 
with by two methods working hand in hand. 
1. Cut expenses; the employment of one of 
the regular faculty members as coach with 
a slight increase in pay for this work will 
help here. Many schools spend too much for 
supplies and too much for travel. 2, The ath- 
letics should be an integral part of the course 
of study and therefore, supported by the 
Board of Education. 

So I urge not only more athletics, but 
saner, broader and more beneficial athletics, 
The evils of athletics are not a necessity; 
they are the result of poor pedagogy, worse 
philosophy, and sometimes moral cowardice 
on the part of those responsible for their ad- 
ministration. We must eliminate the cigarette 
smoking loafer who gets his exercise vicari- 
ously sitting on the bleachers. In the colleges 
as well as in the school systems all the ath- 
letics should be under one man, who should 
be a professor with a seat in the faculty, one 
who should be responsible, and given sufficient 
pewer so that he could be held responsible, 
for all the physical activities in the institu- 
tion. This would mean that certain of the 
alumni who support their team for financial 
considerations would be compelled to keep 
their hands off athletics, and allow the par- 
ticipants to be instructed in the right kind of 
loyalty, loyalty to athletics, to the team, to 
the institution, and what is even more vital, 
loyalty to honor. In short, we need fewer 
“sports” and more sportsmen, and our motto 
must be “Knuckle down, don’t fudge, play 
the game right.” 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey, who has made up every 
monthly issue of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal for fifty-five years, and who has had 
uniformly good health during all these years, 
attributes this largely to the few minutes per 
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day that he has given to his Health Lift dur- 
ing a large part of his busy life. He read the 
following paper on 


THE HEALTH LIFT AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. 


My grandfather, a man of Scotch descent, 
had seven grandsons, each the oldest son, who 
bore his full name. I was one of them, and 
physically the weakest of them all. When 
my aunts—thoughtless mothers of live babes 
—would carelessly ask, “ Margaret, what are 
you ever going to do with that boy?”—as my 
mother once told me they would sometimes 
do—my good mother’s heart was very sore, 
and it seemed to her almost better that I 
should die than grow up such a weakling. 
She little thought her child would live to be 
forty or eighty, and that by the time he was 
thirty he would be one of the strongest men 
in his locality, lifting a thousand pounds of 
cast iron almost daily, and thinking little of 
it as a feat of strength. 

Her loving care by day and by night, and 
her constant prayer for her child—as I have 
always thought since I have been thinking at 
all—were answered in health and vigor to the 
boy of so little promise in those early days. 

But he had come of strong ancestry in a 
dozen lines and soon this began to manifest 
itself. At three or four years of age my 
health was good; at five I was at school by 
the woods; in the academy at eleven, wrest- 
ling, climbing, running, swimming, playing 

“shinny” and corner ball, then through sec- 
ondary and high school, an average boy among 
boys. I tried clerking in a bank, the bank 
broke; then reading law, but money was 
scarce and in a few months I was teaching in 
the boys’ high school of Lancaster. After 
two years in the school I resigned in 1857, 
meaning to go to California, but went into a 
printing office instead. At the end of that 
year my old position was vacant in the high 
school, and I was glad to go back to it, and 
complete my half century there as a teacher, 

I had been interested in music and athletics, 
but the latter took too much time in the gym- 
nasium. 

As the years passed, I read of Dr. George 
B. Winship, a graduate of Harvard, who had 
done much in the gradual development of 
strength by lifting heavy weights. I had 
practiced with heavy bars of iron until I could 
carry a weight about equal to a barrel of 
flour. But that was not what I wanted, and 
I was feeling my way. So I went to Boston 
to see two things: The Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, and the apparatus of Dr. Winship. 

I soon found the Monument, but would 
have had no knowledge of the points of the 
compass, after so many turns on the way, if 
it had not been for the letters over the open- 
ings at the top—and these of course were 
in the wrong places. It was a day of un- 
usual experiences, one of the most profitable 
of my life—Bunker Hill and The Strong 
Man. 

I found Dr, Winship, a physician in reg- 
ular practice, in his office at Roxbury, one of 
the suburbs of Boston. He was courteous, 
answered my questions, showed me all his ap- 
paratus, and cut a miniature handle from a 
match,—which I carried for a long time, giv- 
ing me the exact shape of the grip he had 
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been using for some years. I saw the heavy 
dumb bell he used, nearly 200 pounds, the 
leather loop into which he put his little finger, 
and drew himself un until his chin was above 
the knuckle. We walked down the well-worn 
path through the weeds to the barn where 
I saw his weights and chains and collar of 
hickory wood with heavy pads of India rub- 
ber for the protection of the shoulders—and 
I had a broader view of what lifting means, 
and a much deeper interest in the subject. 

“How far are you going in this?” I asked 
him, as we came back through the garden. 

“T am going to lift three thousand pounds.” 

“What's the use? You wouldn’t advise me 
to try to do anything like that?” 

“No. If you can lift 800 pounds, you will 
be strong enough to digest anything you care 
to eat. Keep at that and you'll be well. But 
I am going to show that the human body can 
be trained to stand under a ton and a half.” 

I saw him years after in his heavy weight 
gymnasium on Washington street in Boston, 
and asked him whether he had “made” his 
3,000 pounds. He replied, “No. My heaviest 
lift was 2,850 pounds, and I will never again 
lift over 2,000.” 

Within a year from that time he died of 
rheumatism of the heart. Like many another 
enthusiastic man he strained too hard, and 
too often. 

With the Winship grip, do what I would— 
and I tried it out faithfully—I could not go 
above 500 to 600 pounds, and retain my hold. 
My fingers were not strong enough and did 
not give promise of growing much stronger. 

In 1873 I stopped with an old friend in 
Chicago for three days on the way to Duluth 
and the trip down through the Great Lakes. 
He drove me all over that part of the city 
which three weeks later went down in the 
great fire. He told me of his recent ill health 
and how he had rallied through the Dr. Riley 
Health Lift, took me to see it and try it. 
Then I found just the handles I wanted to 
throw the weight off the fingers and into the 
palm of the hand. I saw at once the new 
device would enable me to hold every pound 
I could lift. 

He got for me, from Dr. Riley, a pair of 
these handles. Thanks to Wm. A. Mont- 
gomery, then a leading lawyer of that great 
city, and long since gone beyond; a chum of 
happy school boy days, and one of the finest 
gentlemen I have ever known, for his little gift 
of priceless value. Why priceless? Because 
the most important work I have been per- 
mitted to do has, I think, been on The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. For fifty-five years 

have made up The Journal month by 
month, twelve numbers to the year, six hun- 
dred and sixty in all from first to last, and 
my health has all the while been such that I 
could do this, and much other work besides, 
with comparative ease and enjoyment. With- 
out the Lift and the constant reserve of 
strength which it has afforded I do not think 
I could have done it. 

When I reached home I consulted a good 
foundryman, Mr. Wm. Diller, and we worked 
out a Lift which, I think, is even better than 
that of Dr. Riley. Instead of 600 pounds, we 
made it 1,200 pounds. We broke the long 
rods into two parts, set the handles into the 
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long hooks that took the heavy screw eyes 
connecting with the cylinder of weights below 
the table, made up of twenty-one disks of 
cast iron weighing fifty pounds each. These 
are about twenty inches in diameter and an 
inch in thickness. Through the middle of this 
cylinder of disks is a square wrought iron 
post with holes corresponding to the slot holes 
in the underside of the disks. So we shifted 
the slide and changed the weight in a moment. 

The pull was always made at full breath, 
with even poise, every muscle of your five 
hundred at utmost tension. The exhilaration 
of the effort as you stand under the heavy 
weight is surprising—aye, glorious! For 
twenty-five or thirty years I was “good for” 
a thousand pounds. Sie I have been lifting 
I have been in excellent health and always at 
work. It is now fifteen years since I have 
been on the lifting table, but my health has 
all the while been good. I know of no other 
kind of exercise that requires so little time 
and gives so good results. 

For me there has been no exercise like 
lifting—careful, judicious lifting, at regular 
intervals, of solid iron, so arranged that at 
any moment I could have in my hands any 
weight desired that was within the limit of 
my strength—no springs, no guessing, but 
dead weight in sure figures. (There is no 
physical asset like health, and with every mus- 
cle so developed by careful and frequent 
strain of tension as to have grown firm and 
hard and strong, health is assured to the 
average man. The Health Lift, judicious 
used, means steady increase of strength, with 
less effort, in less time, with less risk of ex- 
haustion, ‘than any other form of athletic 
exercise known to me, and I have tried most 
of those in popular favor. 

Not foot ball, nor base ball, nor corner 
ball, nor basket ball, nor any other kind of 
ball attractive and enjoyable as any of these 
may be; not rowing, nor swimming, nor 
wrestling, nor boxing, nor vaulting, nor 
running—all good when not overdone—can 
match my health lift for me. If I had life 
to live over again I would be glad to live it 
on the same lines of Church and Home and 
School; of literature and music, art and the 
drama. Health and strength I would try to 
assure by keeping my Health Lift near at 
hand in a favorite corner, its intrinsic value 
greater than that of the richest bank in the 
country. 

For what is money when weighed against 
the blessing of health and vigor? How 
precious these things are we know only when 
they are lost. 

Chairman Breidinger appointed a nominat- 
ing committee consisting of Messrs. Potter, 
Carlisle; Fager, Harrisburg; and Davis Steel-: 
ton. The committee named S. E. Downs, 
Ardmore, and F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney, 
as new directors, and Dr. C. B. Fager, Harris- 
burg, to succeed himself. The report was 
adopted. 

At a meeting of the Board of Control, the 
following officers were elected for next year, 
dating from July 1, 1921: Chairman, Dr. 
Chas. B. Fager; W.°C. D 


avis, Easton, vice- 
chairman; J. H. Saul, Pittsburgh, treasurer; 
EVE - Knauss, Harrisburg, secretary. 
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HE meeting was called to order in Room 
12 of the Technical High School, at 
9:45 a.m., December 28, by the chairman, 
Mr. E. C. Noyes. Assistant County Superin- 
tendent, Pittsburgh. Miss Beiteman, of 
Reading, nominated Miss Bean, of Kutztown 
Normal, secretary, pro tem. The chairman 
then appointed the following nominating 
committee: C. E. Douglass, Mr. Bryson, and 
Miss Howard. ‘ 

Round table discussions on the_ following 
subjects then took place:—(a) Elimination 
of Non-Essentials in English Instruction; (b) 
Contribution by Other Subjects to English 
Instruction; and (c) Needed Changes in 
Methods of English Instruction. 

The first question which arose under the 
first topic was, “How much technical gram- 
mar should be taught to pupils before they 
enter high school?” Mr. McIntyre, of Read- 
ing, was of the opinion that they should know 
the parts of speech; that they should be able 
to use participles correctly, etc. So much is 
being said against the teaching of technical 
grammar that too much of it is neglected. 
Mr. J. Thomas Fox, of New Bloomfield, said 
that when some people speak against the 
teaching of technical grammar they have ref- 
erence to the memorizing of definititions, and 
that is not grammar any more than the defini- 
tion of physiology is physiology. Miss Jones, 
of Dorranceton High School, always gives a 
brief review of technical grammar at the be- 
ginning of the senior course. She said if 
all pupils entering high school had a thorough 
knowledge of the parts of speech, the teachers 
of the various languages would have little 
trouble teaching gerunds, participles, infini- 
tives, etc. It was the general opinion of all 
present that, on entrance to high school, a 
pupil should know when a sentence ends. 

Dr. Orton Lowe stated that it is a common 
error on the part of high school teachers to 
place blame on the grades, but the grades are 
not at fault; Latin teachers must teach their 
own grammar; all the teachers of foreign 
languages must teach the conjugations, declen- 
sions, etc. He suggested that high school 
teachers read an article in June or July aum- 
ber of North American Review on “ The Place 
of Grammar in the Public Schools.” Our 
Libraries have done more towards bringing 
about a better state of reading than our high 
schools; technical grammar has been the 
greatest time consumer; boys and girls should 
be taught to use better English to speak with 
greater ease, to express an idea clearly, and 
they are entitled to a certain degree of license. 
He suggested that teachers read Bulletin 2, 
1917. 

Miss Beiteman asked Mr. Lowe whether 
grade teachers should teach the parts of 
speech. Dr. Lewis replied that enough to 
serve in composition should be taught; it 
depends entirely on the individual. Two 
things which he considers useless are a study 
of the History of Literature and the exces- 
sive technical study of the classics. He wants 
the teacher to get hold of the child intel- 
lectually and spiritually. 
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Miss Case, of Homestead, said that students 
cannot understand the allusions in L’Allegro 
and other classics without a broad, classical 
background. Dr. Lewis maintained that it 
is not necessary to understand all allusions in 
the classics in order to appreciate and enjoy 
them, for exhaustive study is deadly. 
paper. The teachers of science and history 

In the discussion of “Contributions by 
Bryson, Principal of the Uniontown High 
School, read an interesting and instructive 
Other Subjects to English Instruction,’ Mr. 
should teach the spelling of words peculiar 
to their own subjects, and should not com- 
plain of their English because they fail to 
spell scientific and historical terms that are 
entirely new to them. He considers it a part 
of the duty of teachers in the other depart- ~ 
ments, as well as that of the English teacher, 
to correct wrong expressions used by stu- 
dents, for, “as no man liveth to himself” so 
no subject liveth to itself. 

Mr. Noyes said that teachers of English 
should go to the other teachers and specify 
what they regard as important, and let these 
teachers see that it is a part of their work. 
The note books in Physics and Chemistry 
should be handed to the English teacher in 
order that they may be marked for English, 
as one effective way to help determine the 
students’ standing in English. One of the 
easiest methods, perhaps, is to get subjects 
for composition from teachers in other de- 
partments. 

Mr. Lowe suggested that teachers read 
article in N. E, A. Report, 1919, by Dean 
Gray, of the School of Education. Miss Case 
again said that her pupils need a knowledge 
of classical Latin in order to understand the 
English classics. In reply Mr. Lowe said that 
a systematic study of mythology would sup- 
ply all information needed. Mr. Fox said 
that pupils who drop Latin early usually want 
to resume it later in their course. 

“Needed Changes in Methods of English 
Instruction” was the next subject discussed. 
The use of magazines such as the Literary 
Digest, Independent, and Outlook, in the class 
was considered of much value. Miss Dep, of 
the Central High School, Harrisburg, said 
that the English teachers in that school have 
periods for conference with the English stu- 
dents; they have cabinets where students’ 
papers are filed, and by this method their 
progress can easily be determined. She said, 
also, that they make much use of the best 
magazines in their English and History class 
rooms. Their students realize that this is 
real work. Miss Hart, of Philadelphia, en- 
larged upon the value of using magazines, 
and told of the excellent results obtained by 
their use in her school. The importance of 
Good English Week was mentioned. 

The question of editing a school paper then 
arose. One teacher said that the boys in his 
school get all their own material, read proof, 
etc., without any help from the faculty, and 
that it is a success. 

Mr. Lowe suggested that in all their work 
in English, teachers find out by experimenting, 
exactly what the needs of their pupils are. 
He said the Department will welcome any- 
thing that will help. 
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The paper read by Mr. Wm. M. Brysoa, 
of Uniontown, is as follows, on the 


CONTRIBUTION BY OTHER SUBJECTS TO ENGLISH 
INSTRUCTION. 


To-day we stand on the threshold of better 
things educationally in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Not only has the need for standardized 
work in the high schools been recognized, but 
a plan has been outlined containing defini- 
tions, recommendations and requirements for 
the conduct of that work. 

The State has now prescribed a program 
for High School English, which everyone will 
be willing to follow when he learns what 
constitutes a dose, and is told how frequently 
the doses must be administered. The teaching 





_ of English in many cases reminds one of the 


patient who did not find it convenient to take 
the medicine as directed—one teaspoonful 
every three hours—and so proceeded to swal- 
low the entire contents of the bottle at one 
time. 

The cry of late has been for more practical 
training in the high school. What can be 
more practical than English? What subject 
will the pupil use more extensively when he 
leaves school and enters upon the work of 
life? Ex-President Eliot has said, “The 
power to understand rightly and to use criti- 
cally the mother tongue is the flower of all 
education.” This truth has been recognized, 
and English in one form or another holds 
the first place in every year of all courses 
which our high schools offer. There is a 
wide divergence of opinion as to the scope 
and method of English teaching, but all agree 
that the ability to speak and write correct 
English is the most important result. This 
being true, shall we not bend our efforts to- 
wards the discovery of the means to that end? 
Agitation directed against the inefficiency of 
the instruction in the mother tongue has 
brought this matter so forcibly to the atten- 
tion of educators everywhere that they are 
laboring faithfully to discover the most prac- 
tical way of presenting this most practical 
subject. . 

We have discussed the elimination of non- 
essentials, and we do well to reduce to a 
minimum the quantity of the subject matter 
to be covered. May we not also extend the 
scope of the work that we may have more 
extensive and more widely diversified drill 
upon the essentials? The Chairman in re- 
questing me to prepare something for this 
meeting stated that his letter voiced the 
Macedonian cry, which suggested to me the 
thought that English teachers everywhere, 
realizing their weakness in themselves, and 
their utter inability to cope with thé situation 
alone, have issued a Macedonian call to the 
foreign language teachers, to the science 
teachers, to the mathematics teachers and to 
the history teachers to “Come and help us,” 
in training our boys and girls to speak and 
write the English language correctly. This 
call is not an indication of weakness on their 
part; it is merely a recognition of the fact 
that in the battle for better English which is 
being waged against an alliance of opposition, 
reserves must respond to flank the center if 
the line is ever to rout the well entrenched 
and long established practices of “ outside 
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the school room.” The street, the playground, 
and quite frequently the home, halt the of- 
fensive which the school launches against lin- 
guistic faults, and while they fire no hostile 
guns their very speech checks the forward 
march of the forces which make for better 
Engilsh. The school has a difficult task in 
overcoming the slovenly speech which is 
heard on the streets and in the home. 

The pupil spends about five out of the six- 
teen waking hours of a school day under the 
Girect supervision of the school, which means 
that in a calendar year of 5840 waking hours, 
less than 1000 of these hours are under the 
guidance of a teacher. Over four-fifths of 
the time in which a boy or girl is active is 
spent under some influence other than the 
school-room: so the school is handicapped at 
the outset. 

But listen: The teacher of subjects other 
than English has too often stood quietly by, 
or even berated the English teacher for not 
accomplishing more, and has attempted to 
wash his own hands of any blame for the 
deficiency which he must share. In this as in 
everything wherein no particular glory lies, 
we are too prone to shift the responsibility. 
One of the weaknesses of the English work 
is that English as a subject taught has been 
divorced from English as a language spoken 
and written to convey ideas in every subject 
both within and without the school curriculum. 
The subject of English consumes but one 
hour of the school day at most. From 180 
to 200 hours, therefore, represent the total 
period during which the pupil is exposed to 
the direct treatment during each year of his 
school course. How can we expect a pupil 
to acquire a mastery of the language as it 
should be spoken and written if we ask the 
English department to administer all the 
doses? 

A teacher complained to me that the First 
Year pupils in his Elementary Science classes 
were misspelling bacteria, oxygen, molecule, 
protein, and such essential terms, and wished 
to know how he was to progress in his work 
when the pupils were so woefully weak in 
spelling those simple words which should 
have been learned in their English, A day 
or two later I visited a Modern History class 
where I discovered the teacher pronouncing 
a list of words which the pupils were writing. 
I sat down and listened while league, gild, 
Saracen, Hanslatic, Mohammedan, sepulched, 
and the like were pronounced and spelled. 
The list completed, papers were exchangd and 
corrcetions made. The teacher explained that 
the words were those misspelled by the class 
in some written work recently “handed in” 
to her. She advised them to note their mis- 
takes as they would be tested on the same 
words again in a few days. To my mind this 
teacher of history answered the question of 
the science teacher. To the inquiry, “What 
shall I do?” the reply came, “Do it yourself; 
that is your task.” Every subject has a vo- 
cabulary “all its own” and the teacher of 
the subject must feel responsible for the 
pupils’ mastery of the words pertaining to 
that subject, both as to spelling and meaning. 
The best results in word study and vocabulary 
building will only come when the word is 
studied in its proper relation to the subject 
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wherein it is used. And such a play will re- 
quire persistent drill throughout the entire 
term by the teacher of every subject in the 
curriculum. As a boy one of my chores about 
the house was to keep the lawn mowed. This 
included trimming the grass, which bordered 
upon the side-walk, with a pair of shears. In 
order to avoid calloused recollections of this 
unpleasant task, I secured a cushion and 
knelt upon its downy softness while manipu- 
lating the shears. I was in such a position 
when one of the local ministers happened 
along, and correctly “sizing up” the situation 
remarked, “ What you need, my boy, is more 
knee drill.” 2b 
To the foreign language department is given 
a unique opportunity to contribute to instruc- 
tion in English, How many of us, if we are 
only willing to admit it, owe, in large meas- 
ure, our understanding of technical English 
to a Greek or Latin course which we took 
once upon a time. The rules of syntax which 
must be applied in unraveling a difficult con- 
struction in Caesar may be transferred to a 
troublesome passage in English composition, 
and applied with double effectiveness, for 
one’s perspective has been multiplied by two. 
The fact that English is a composite language 
must ever be borne in mind by the teacher of 
a foreign language, and etymology should play 
an important part in the presentation of the 
subject, especially to beginners. The most 
practical argument for the retention of Latin 
in the high school curriculum is that it will 
help a person to a more thorough understand- 
ing of English. As “No man liveth to him- 
self,” so no language liveth to itself. Hence 
my injunction to foreign language teachers 
is—so present your subject that in after years 
your pupils will “look back” and remark with 
satisfaction, “that work under Mr. Blank has 
certainly helped me in my English.” ; 
The boy who describes the project which 
he is completing in the Manual Training shop 
in his English composition is writing about 
something which he knows something about; 
and since composition is the expression of 
one’s thoughts through the avenue of lan- 
guage, we must encourage the boy to select 
topics upon which he has some thoughts if 
we expect him to write or speak readily. The 
girl who gives a description of the loveliest 
dress which was made in the Domestic Science 
class is contributing from her own experience 
and observation a piece of English which is 
real composition. One does not expect to find 
English composition within the covers of a 
Chemistry note-book, yet the orderly arrange- 
ment of the statements in clear, concise Eng- 
glish is too important to be overlooked in the 
effort to balance the equation. The demon- 
stration of a theorem in Geometry is exposi- 
tion, and the teacher should always remember 
that the logical presentation of the steps in- 
volved in arriving at the Q. E. D. is as im- 
portant as the discovery that all straight 
angles are equal. Drill in argumentation is 
ever afforded by all subjects, and skillful is 
the teacher who can wisely direct such dis- 
cussion, and make it a real contribution to 
his subject, and also to the work of the Eng- 
lish department. Clubs organized within a 
subject for the study and discussion of vari- 
ous topics, conducted either during a regular 





period or outside of school hours, may con- 
tribute largely to instruction in English, if 
carefully supervised. Such club-work may be 
of peculiar value, for here in disguised form 
pupils are frequently interested in that which 
otherwise would seem wearisome to them. 

It is not expected that every teacher shall 
be an instructor of elocution, but may we not 
rightfully insist upon all teachers requiring 
each pupil to speak in a clear, well-rounded 
voice, using care to enunciate distinctly and 
pronounce accurately. Would that the high 
school teachers were united in an effort to 
improve the American voice through train- 
ing our boys and girls in distinctness of utter- 
ance. We devote some time to the practice 
of penmanship that we may write better. 
Since one talks many times while he writes 
once, are we not justified in spending more 
time in directing pupils in enunciation, articu- 
lation, pronunciation and inflection that they 
may talk better. 

I know the excuse which will come most 
frequently from the “other than English” 
teacher whose attention is called to his short 
comings in the teaching of English, “I do 
not have time; my regular work will suffer.” 
May we remind such a “conscientious ob- 
jector” that English is not only an end but 
the vehicle of instruction, and for this rea- 
son all teaching is English teaching, and every 
school exercise may be made, and should be 
made, an English lesson. Every teacher, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is a teacher of Eng- 
glish. Further, let us add, that until English 
is taught during the whole day in connection 
with every lesson, the best results cannot be 
obtained; and upon the response which is 
made to the Macedonian cry of the English 
teachers largely depends the character of 
the English which will be spoken and written 
by the American to-morrow. 


The following officers were elected for the 
year 1921, Chairman, W. M. Bryson, Union- 
town; Vice Chairman, Florence B. Bertman, 
Reading; and Secretary, Laura M. Jones, 
Dorranceton. 
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Mr. A. I. Underwood, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Chairman, called the 
meeting to order at 9:30. Mr. Underwood 
stated that the Secretary was not present, and 

r. W. G. Kimmel, Cresson, was elected 
Secretary pro tem. 

Dr. J. L. Barnard, representing the State 
Department, opened the discussion of the 
topic, “The Proposed Course in History 
and Social Science for Pennsylvania High 
Schools.” He emphasized the interrelation- 
ship between local, state, national, and in- 
ternational citizenship. The school must take 
the foremost place in the training for citizen- 
ship. We must emphasize the fact that the 
pupil is now functioning as a citizen in his 
own school group, and that he is not prepar- 
ing to take his place as a citizen at some fu- 
ture time. 

History, Civics, Problems of Democracy 
are essential parts of every high school course. 
The report of the Committee of Seven was 
based on subject matter with a view to fulfill 
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College Entrance Requirements. This sub- 
ject matter consister of facts, reigns, dates, 
etc. The Report has served its purpose, but 
it is not useful at the present time. 

Dr. Barnard said that courses in History 
and Social Science should give the pupil (1) 
ability to use the library intelligently, (2) the 
power to read rapidly, (3) the ability to 
evaluate material, (4) and to know what to 
omit. 

The colleges today desire that the student 
know (1) how to study intelligently, (2) that 
he possesses the desire to work, (3) that he 
possesses the ability to evaluate historical ma- 
terials. 

From the point of view of society, he must 
be prepared for junior citizenship, for his 
own life and not for life, using the word in 
a general sense. We must make him an in- 
telligent, conscientious, efficient citizen. Abol- 
ish the old idea of Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
Modern History, and name the _ course 
European History. Consider your subject 
matter as a store-house of facts of human 
relationships through which to explain our 
present day problems. Consider the text- 
book as a book of sources. “History must 
answer the questions we wish to ask of it.” 
In American History, use the topical and 
chronological methods combined. The aver- 
age high school pupil does not have the his- 
torical content, the necessary background upon 
which to develop the topical method. In 
Problems of Democracy, use the inductive 
method in developing the problems. It may 
be developed in the following way; effect 
(problem), cause, remedies. 

Dr. Barnard explained the syllabus which 
the Department is preparing for the guidance 
of the teachers in the course. He advocated 
the Committee System in class-work. Mr. R. 
O. Hughes, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, author of “Community Civics,” spoke 
on the ‘same topic, representing the High 
School. He emphasized the fact that the De- 
partment of Social Studies is now taking its 
proper place in the High School. The high 
school pupil need not be entertained, but he 
will show an interest in social studies which 
are worth while and have a permanent place 
in his life. 

Mr. Hughes then answered the following 
objections to the proposed course of study in 
a very able manner. 1. The proposed courses 
will not be effective. To make the course ef- 
fective, we must overcome the natural inertia 
which always arises in putting across new 
courses. We must emphasize the aims and 
value of Social Studies. 2. Teacher shortage 
in Social Studies. 3. That the proposed 
courses will cause extensive rearrangements. 
4. Are modifications necessary? Mr. Hughes 
further emphasized the value of using a text- 
book as the basis of a course. 

Mr. Martin, of Pennsylvania State College, 
discussed the topic from the point of view 
of the college. He emphasized the study of 
social, economic, and industrial history rather 
than political history. Study history as a 


study of men, measures, and movements in 
their contributions to our present civilization. 
Colleges today emphasize Modern European 
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and Modern American History. Do not at- 
tempt to give broad, general all-inclusive 
courses of study in social studies, but rather 
make your courses specific, definite, and in- 
tensive. Mr. Martin said that the colleges 
should aim to present history from the cul- 
tural point of view rather than from the ma- 
terial point of view. 

The high school in its department of Social 
Studies today needs (1) reorganization of 
material, (2) more teachers, (3) better prepa- 
ration of teachers, (4) more functional civics. 

A general discussion followed Mr. Martin’s 
address. Dr. Barnard, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. McClean, Monessen, and Mr. 
Lehn, Grove City, discussed different prob- 
lems in the proposed course. The course is 
arranged as follows: oth grade, Community 
or Vocational Civics (one-half year), Euro- 
pean History (one-half year); t1oth grade, 
European History; 11th grade, American 
History; and 12th grade, Problems of De- 
mocracy. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Chairman, A. L. Underwood, 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; Secretary, 
W. G. Kimmel, Cresson. 





MATHEMATICS SECTION. 





HE Mathematics Section of the High 

School Department met in the Technical 

High School, at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 28. 

The officers were: Chairman, Edwin R. 
Smith; Vice Chairman, H. Ross Smith; and 
Secretary, Helen G. Fudge. The meeting was 
called to order by H. Ross Smith, in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman, who was attending a 
national committee meeting in Chicago. 

The preliminary report by the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements in 
Junior High School, by Dr. C. A. Buckner, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, was the first 
paper read. 

The second paper was by Dr. H. Ross Smith, 
cf the South Philadelphia High School for 
Boys, on the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 

The next paper was to have been read by 
Dr. J. A. Foberg, of the State Department, 
Harrisburg, on “A Course in Secondary 
School Mathematics.” As he wa. attending 
a national committee meeting in Chicago, he 
was unable to be present, and the subject 
under discussion was ably handled by Dr. J. 
H. Minnick, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a member of the State Committee. 

As the report of Dr. Foberg is a preliminary 
one, it was ordered that the report be printed 
and put in the hands of every high school 
principal and every normal school principal 
before it is adopted. By having it thus dis- 
tributed through the state, criticisms and sug- 
gestions may be made before rather than 
after its adoption. 

The paper of Dr. C. A. Buckner was mainly 
as follows, on if 
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THE REPORT ON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS. 


The Preliminary Report by the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements, on 
Junior High School Mathematics, has been 
published by the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Secondary School Circular 
No. 6. The material of the report is presented 
under six general topics as follows. 1. The 
History of Junior High School Movement; 
2. Purposes; 3. Organization of Junior High 
School; 4. General Considerations Concerning 
the Mathematics of Junior High School; 5. 
Materials of the Course in Mathematics for 
Junior High School; and 6. Suggested Ar- 
rangements of Material. 

The choice of topics to be treated is sig- 
nificant. The junior high school as an in- 
stitution its history, its purpose, and its 
organization—is given, in a number of topics, 
ccnsideration equal to that of the particular 
subject which is the special province of this 
cemmittee. This type of approach to the ma- 
terials which mathematics should contribute 
to the junior high school curriculum is praise- 
worthy. It should be followed by this com- 
mittee in the selection of materials which are 
te be suggested for other sections of the 
school system, and might well be emulated 
by committees on the selection of materials 
in other subjects. If the choice and arrange- 
ment of the topics of this report evince the 
educational aim of the committee, we may 
assume that its purpose is to adapt the ma- 
terials of instruction in mathematics to the 
needs of the school and its pupils, rather than 
to outline a logical and sequential mathe- 
matics curriculum to which the school and 
its pupils should conform. The former point 
of view is now generally accepted; the latter, 
however, still characterizes to too great an 
extent our practice. 

The last half of the report, which is de- 
voted to general and specific considerations 
concerning the mathematics course in the 
junior high school, may be characterized as 
suggestive and tentative. Finality and validity 
are explicitly disclaimed; experimentation is 
urged; and discussion is invited. Consider- 
ing the preliminary nature of the report these 
characteristics are to be commended strongly. 
Stimulation to investigation is greatly to be 
preferred to acceptance of opinion in the 
present stage of the reorganization of in- 
structional materials for the intermediate 
grades. 

Th specific content of the report will be 
discussed in the order of the general topics 
which have heen stated above. The first is 
the history of the junior high school move- 
ment. Three matter worthy of note comprise 
this section. They are: (1) an early state- 
ment of the junior high school theory; (2) 
the beginning of the reorganization on this 
basis; (3) a characterization of the present 
attitude toward the movement. 

The following excerpt from the report of 
the Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies in 1893 is offered as the starting point 
for the present report. 

In the opinion of the committee, several 
subjects now reserved for high school—such 
as algebra, natural science, and foreign lan- 





guage—should be begun earlier than now, and 
therefore within the schools classified as ele- 
mentary; or, as an alternative, the secondary 
school period should be made to begin two 
years earlier than at present, leaving six years 
instead of eight for the elementary school 
period. Under the present organization, ele- 
mentary methods and elementary subjects 
are, in the judgment of the committee, kept 
in use too long. 

The definite beginning of the reorganiza- 
tion may be attributed to the school system 
of Columbus, Ohio, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
California, and Concord, N. H., during the 
years 1908 to IOQII. 

A quotation from Douglass’s study of the 
junior high school is suggested as character- 
istic of the present attitude. He says: Ifa 
complete canvass were made of all the cities 
in the United States, it would probably be 
found that the nation is pretty well com- 
mitted to the plan of organizing its schools 
on a broad “junior high school” basis. 

Thus in the short period of approximately 
three decades we may trace this movement 
from the voicing of its need by different in- 
dividuals and educational bodies to the present 
fruition of its growth. That the fruit of the 
movement, however, is still far from the 
quality desired may be readily recognized by 
its evaluation in the light of avowed pur- 
poses. There is still ample opportunity for 
the making of significant contributions to the 
basic growth of the junior high school move- 
ment. 

Eleven purposes of this reorganization are 
listed under topic two. These, with other 
specific purposes and functions that might 
be added from monographs by Bennett, 
Briggs, and Koos, and from an already rather 
extensive literature in the form of magazine 
articles, pamphlets, and reports, cannot be 
assimilated to our educational thinking and 
practice from a brief enumeration or from a 
cursory reading. The specific aims, the pe- 
culiar functions, the proper methods, and the 
fundamental principles for the selection of 
materials of instruction should be made the 
subject of definite and organized study by 
groups of junior high school teachers and 
supervisors. 

Many obstacles are encountered in the 
realization of these purposes. “As an ex- 
ample, the enrichment of the mathematics 
course by the introduction of geometrical ma- 
terial is rendered difficult by the fact that our 
textbooks and methods of instruction have 
become standardized for pupils two or three 
years older than the pupils of the junior high 
school.” These difficulties will be overcome 
and the accepted purposes realized most ef- 
fectively by the concerted effort of all parties 
interested. 

The third section of the report summarizes 
the returns to “requests for information as 
to school organization and the course of study 
in mathematics ... recently sent out to 308 
schools, distributed widely throughout the 
country, and designated as junior high schools 
...” The tabulated data show four 
tendencies: (1) The grades favored for in- 
clusion in the junior high school organiza- 
tions are 7, 8, and 9. (2) The junior high 
school is not at the present time demanding 
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as highly prepared type of teacher as does 
the regular high school. (3) There is a 
tendency toward the provision of separate 
buildings for junior high schools. (4) “The 
reorganization of the mathematical material 
has obviously not been thorough-going, since 
it is fairly clear that in 60 per cent of the 
schools the usual arithmetic of the seventh 
and eighth grades and the algebra of the 
first year of the four-year high school con- 
stitutes the mathematics of the new junior 
high school.” 

The fourth section of the report consists 
of fifteen general considerations concerning 
the mathematics of the junior high school. 
These are stated as principles without dis- 
cussion or supporting evidence. Some of 
them may be regarded as working hypotheses 
for the study of principles that may be in- 
cluded in a later report; some seem sufficiently 
obvious that they may be accepted as 
axiomatic; and others may be definitely es- 
tablished, modified, or rejected in the light 
of more extended investigation and experi- 
mentation. 

As an example of the opportunity for the 
use of the “powers of understanding and 
analyzing the interdependence of spatial mag- 
nitudes which are necessary to a better un- 
derstanding of the universe about us,” I shall 
quote from a recent article by R. H. Whit- 
beck in School and Society for November 6, 
1920, entitled The Rejuvenation of Geography. 
“In an examination given (to college stu- 
dents) some time ago, I asked among other 
things, ‘What is your estimate of the dis- 
tance between Chicago and New Orleans?’ 
The answer varied all the way from 210 to 
19,000 miles. Another question asked these 
students to give their estimate of the area 
of Japan. The answers varied from 500 
square miles to 40,000,000 square miles. 
When asked to estimate the area of their own 
country, their answers varied from 15,000 
square miles to 110,000,000 square miles. It 
is not expected or desirable that students 
should memorize the areas of states or coun- 
tries, but it is expected that pupils who spend 
twelve years in school will know a few such 
areas at least approximately and thus have a 
basis of general intelligence about such mat- 
ters. 
This, I think, is a forceful illustration of 
the interdependence of the content of the 
various subjects we teach when its application 
is required in the interdependence of the life 
situations about us. Questions such the above 
should be. answered with acceptable approxi- 
mation by the application of geographical and 
mathematical knowledge combined. 

The fifth section lists by topics rather than 
by years the mathematics which the junior 
high school may Properly - be expected to in- 
clude. Arithmetic, intuitive geometry, and 
algebra receive the chief emphasis. Numeri- 
cal trigonometry and demonstrative geometry 
are suggsted to give the pupil some of the 
“elementary notions of trigonometry” and to 
show him what “demonstration” means. 

In the last section of the report several pos- 
sibilities in the arrangement of the suggested 
materials are offered to aid teachers to give 
definiteness and system to their procedure. 

As a whole the report should stimulate 
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junior high school teachers and supervisors 
ef mathematics to study carefully the edu- 
cational philosophy underlying these grades 
of our school system, and to formulate and 
to execute definitely planned and scientifically 
controlled experiments in the teaching of 
mathematics. Apparently the committee has 
prepared this report upon the principles that 
the desired educational product of the school 
as a whole should determine the amount and 
the type of material offered in each subject, 
and the length of time allotted to the teaching 
of such material. 

Dr. H. Ross Smith presented the following 
report of the committee appointed to co-operate 
with the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements : 

In accordance with the request of the 
Chairman of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements, the chairman of 
the above committee submitted a list of topics 
for study to the members of the committees, 
suggesting any one of three topics for con- 
sideration. All of the members of the com- 
mittee reporting elected to discuss the topic 
“The content of the course in mathematics 
for the oth grade in a four-year high school 
course.” 

It seems highly desirable, where circum- 
stances permit and when it is reasonably cer- 
tain that a pupil will continue his mathematics 
for three or four years, that the oth year be 
devoted to Algebra only. This privilege would 
probably have to be limited to the larger high 
schools. In other cases the composite course 
appears to be the more desirable. 

In general the committees approve the con- 
tent of the course in mathematics for the oth 
grade as outlined in the preliminary report 
issued by the National Committee. At one 
point, however, there is a distinct difference 
of opinion. With one exception the reports 
received agree in recommending that demon- 
strative geometry should be postponed until 
the 10th school year. From the point of view 
of the amount of other material: available and 
from that of the maturity of the student 
necessary, it would seem that demonstrative 
geometry should not be introduced in the 
oth year. The exception states that the in- 
eduction should be very gradual, the sylla- 
bus limited, and the exercises applied. 

Using the outline as suggested in the pre- 
liminary report as a basis, members of the 
committees have suggested that certain topics 
be included and others excluded. Of course 
such suggestions need not affect the outline 
materially because the individual teacher will 
expand and contract the outline as circum- 
stances may permit. 

In considering these topics it must be con- 
stantly kept in mind that 9th year pupils are 
immature and also that many of the teachers 
who are teaching mathematics are not es- 
pecially trained for that purpose. Further- 
more a large percentage of the teachers of 
mathematics are required to teach other sub- 
jects which prevents them from devoting the 
time, thought, and preparation which might 
be desired in their teaching of mathematics. 

The functional relation is indicated as the 
one great idea which is sufficient in its scope 
to unify the course. This fact is admittedly 
true but the committee suggests that very 
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easy and simple illustrations of the depend- 
ence of one variable upon another be pre- 
sented. The question may well be raised as 
to whether or not the symbolism should be 
introduced and the principle applied to ab- 
stract algebraic expressions for the 9th year 
pupils. It may be of interest to note that no 
member of either committee has stressed the 
idea of the functional relation particularly. 
When mentioned it was suggested that it must 
necessarily be presented in a most elementary 
way. 

Special mention must be made of the writ- 
ten problem. It is certain that the develop- 
ment of power in applying principles to 
concrete or real problems is desirable. But 
unfortunately it frequently happens that 
problems which are real to boys are not real 
to girls. This is a problem which the text- 
book maker or a special committee must try 
to_solve, ' 

It is quite evident that variation is intro- 
duced with the purpose of carrying out the 
idea of the functional relation. This sub- 
ject gives considerable difficulty to first year 
pupils and the Committee is therefore some- 
what in doubt whether it should be introduced 
in the oth year. 

Simple literal equations should be included 
as an aid to the solution of formula. In this 
connection simple problems in arithmetic 
progression might be used, particularly since 
they develop unusual interest. 

It is generally felt that the introduction of 
numerical trigonometry is desirable if the 
time is available. This view assumes, how- 
ever, that the problems would be so adjusted 
as to lead to the solution of right triangles 
as ie three or four place tables would be 
used. 

In addition to the above report I wish to 
submit recommendations made by two mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia committee which may 
be of general interest. 

(1) “The (preliminary) report does not 
emphasize the process of induction, and yet 
there seems good reason to believe that this 
would be even more valuable in giving a stu- 
dent an insight into the meaning of an alge- 
braic formula or equivalent than its illustra- 
tion, i.e., deduction. In this: connection it 
would seem regrettable if the ideas of arith- 
metic and geometric progressions were omitted 
entirely from the work of the ninth grade, 
altho sums of numbers forming such 
series need not be introduced. No better ex- 
amples of induction could be given than the 
amount of money at simple interest or com- 
pounded at the end of one year, two years, or 
nth years. 

(2) Intuitional Geometry. 

(a) “The Mariner’s compass (at least 16 
points) and exercises in direction, angles be- 
tween courses, or bearings; plotting to scale.” 
_ (b) “Some ‘wonder drawings’ should be 
included to excite interest in geometry as a 
science of properties of figures. For this pur- 
pose the escribed and inscribed circles of the 
triangle, or the 9 point circle, or both are 
excellent. ‘Their construction gives an excel- 
lent exercise in following directions, and their 
properties are such as can be readily ob- 
served. They require only the fundamental 





constructions already included, and the pre- 
cision required is stimulating to beginners.” 
Another member of the committee endorses 
the New Jersey report and a fourth has sub- 
mitted a detailed course of study with the 
time allottment. This course of study is at- 
tached to this report for the purpose of call- 
ing your attention to the time schedule par- 
ticularly. This is a valuable contribution. 


The next paper was read by Dr. J. H. Min- 
nick on the 


STATE SYLLABUS IN MATHEMATICS FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


In this paper I propose to raise certain ques- 
tions concerning the new state syllabus in 
mathematics for the Junior High School. 
The purpose is to arouse helpful discussion 
rather than criticism. The syllabus is the re- 
sult of one of the most carefully and exten- 
sively conducted investigations ever made in 
this field and when all is said it will stand 
as a milestone in the progress of mathematical 
education. However, this syllabus which is 
based upon conditions existing throughout the 
nation must be adapted to conditions in Penn- 
sylvania if it is to serve as a state syllabus. 
With these facts in mind I wish to raise the 
following questions, 

1. The aim of mathematical education is 
defined thus, “The primary purpose of the 
teaching of mathematics should be to develop 
those powers of understanding and analyzing 
the interdependence of quantities and spatial 
magnitudes which are necessary to a better 
appreciation of the progress of civilization 
and a better understanding of life and of the 
universe about us, and to develop those habits 
of thinking which will make these powers 
effective in the life of the individual.” 

a. Since hundreds of mathematics teachers 
of our state have never seriously considered 
the aim of mathematical education, should 
not this aim be more specific and analytic? 

b. The definition emphasizes the value of 
mathematics as a means of appreciation of 
our environment and the development of our 
powers. Should it not also stress the value 
of mathematics as a tool for solving the prac- 
tical problems of our every day life? It 
may be argued that everyone will take this 
value for granted, but such is not the case. 

c. Although the committee rightfully con- 
tends that “All topics, processes, and drill 
entering into the course must be justified with 
reference to the development of the powers 
of understanding and analyzing relations of 
quantity and space, and to the development 
of those habits of thinking, that have just 
been referred to,” has it not failed to justify 
the topics which it presents a little later ia 
the report? 

2. The Outline of Topics: a. Remember- 
ing that this syllabus is not only for the 
Junior High School with its well-trained 
teachers, but also for the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades of the old eighty-four system, 
should not the syllabus go far more into de- 
tail than is possible in the two pages devoted 
to this purpose? 

b. If we have in mind the usefulness of al- 
gebra outside of the school room, and if 
we remember that the course in mathematics 
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is to be required of all pupils of the aiiee 
High School and that those who can profit 
by a further study of mathematics may elect 
advanced courses in the Senior High School, 
may we not seriously question the considera- 
tion of any case of factoring beyond that of 
the monomial factor? 

c. In like manner may we not seriously 
question the place of the four fundamental 
operations with algebraic fractions except the 
multiplication of fractions by a whole number 
which will be useful in clearing equations of 
fractions? 

d. I wish also to question the introduction 
of numerical trigonometry in the ninth grade. 
If the Junior High School completely per- 
forms its function, there will undoubtedly be 
many pupils in it who cannot by any means 
profit by the study of trigonometry as outlined 
by the committee. . 

e. The committee suggests five plans for 
arranging material, three of which include 
demonstrative geometry. Experience has 
shown that ninth grade pupils can master 
certain phases of demonstrative geometry. 
As one purpose of the Junior High School 
is to discover the pupils’ likes, and abilities, 
it therefore seems desirable to include some 
of the lements of demonstrative geometry in 
the ninth grade. I therefore favor one of 
the plans including this subject. 

In order that no one may conclude from 
the above questions that I am opposed to the 
syllabus, which is the work of the national 
committee rather than the state committee, 
permit me to say, in conclusion, that it is the 
most satisfactory piece of work so far pro- 
duced in this field. 


The following suggestive paper is reported, 
but without name of the writer: 


GFNERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE 
MATHEMATICS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


1. The primary purpose of the teaching of 
mathematics should be to develop those 
powers of understanding and analyzing the 
interdependence of quantities and _ spatial 
magnitude which are necessary to a better 
appreciation of the progress of civilization 
and a better understanding of life and of 
the universe about us, and to develop those 
habits of thinking which will make these 
powers effective in the life of the individual. 

2. At the end of the sixth school year the 
pupil should be able to perform the funda- 
mental operations with integers and with 
common and decimal fractions with accuracy 
and a fair degree of speed. 

3. The mathematics of the three years of 
the junior high school should be required as 
a unit and the course should include arith- 
metic, intuitive geometry, algebra, numerical 
trigonometry and an introduction to demon- 
strative geometry. 

4. The applications of arithmetic to busi- 
ness should be continued late enough in the 
course to bring to their study the pupil’s 
greatest maturity, experience, and mathemati- 
cal knowledge. 

5. Arithmetic should not be completed be- 
fore the pupil has acquired the power of using 
algebra as an aid. 
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6. Intuitive geometry should be introduced 
before algebra is taken up as a general topic, 
although algebraic processes should be in- 
troduced as needed in the work of mensura- 
tion. 

7. Numerical trigonometry should be based 
upon algebra and intuitive geometry, rather 
than upon demonstrative geometry. 

8. It is desirable that each pupil should, 
upon leaving school, know the significance 
of a demonstration in geometry. 

The content of Junior High Mathematics 

should include: 
_Arithmetic, with emphasis on the applica- 
tion side: 1. The fundamental operations of 
arithmetic. 2. Tables of weights and meas- 
ures in general practical use. 3. Emphasis on 
simple fractions: ¥%, ¥%, %,%%% 4. 
Facility and accuracy in the four fundamental 
operations. 5. Very simple short cuts in 
multiplication and division. 6. Percentage. 
7. Line, bar and circle graphs. 8. Arithmetic 
of the home, community, civic life, banking, 
investment. 9. Statistics. 

Intuitive Geomtry. The work in intuitive 
geometry should make the pupil familiar with 
the elementary ideas concerning geometric 
forms in the plane and in space with respect 
tc shape, size, and position. It should, more- 
over, be carefully planned so as to bring out 
geometric relations and logical connections. 

Algebra, with emphasis on the graph, equa- 
tion and formula. 1. The formula, its con- 
struction, meaning, and use. 2. Graphs and 
graphic representations in general—their con- 
struction and interpretation in, (a) Repre- 
senting facts. (b) Representing dependence. 
(¢) Solving problems. 3. Positive and nega- 
tive numbers—their meaning and use: (a) 
As expressing both magnitude and one of two 
opposite directions or senses. (b) Their 
graphic representation. (c) The fundamental 
operations applied to them. 4. The equation, 
its use in solving problems: (a) The linear 
and the “pure” quadratic equation in one un- 
known quantity. (b) Equation in two vari- 
ables. (c) A simple treatment of proportion. 
5. Algebraic technique: (a) The fundamental 
operations. (a) Factoring: 1. Monomial 
factors; 2. The difference of two squares; 3. 
The square of a binomial. (c) Fractions. 

Numerical ‘Trigonometry. (a) Definitioa 
of sine, cosine, and tangent; (b) Their ele- 
mentary properties as functions; (c) Their 
use in solving problems involving right tri- 
angles; (d) The use of tables of these func- 
tions, 

Demonstrative Geomtry. The demonstra- 
tion of a limited number of propositions, with 
not attempt to limit the number of fundamen- 
tal assumptions, the sole purpose bein to 
show to the pupil what “demonstration” 
means. 

Suggested Arrangement of Material. Plaa 
A: First year: Applications of arithmetic, 
particularly in such lines as relate to the 
home, to industry, to thrift, and to the vari- 
ous school subjects; intuitive geometry. Sec- 
ond Year: Algebra; applied arithmetic in 
such lines as relate to the commercial, indus- 
trial, and social needs of our country. (Third 
Year: Algebra, trigonometry, demonstrative 
geometry, ; 
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Plan B: First Year: Applied arithmetic 
(as in Plan A); intuitive geometry. Second 
Year: Algebra, intuitive geometry, trigo- 
nometry. Third Year: Applied arithmetic, 
algebra, trigonometry, demonstrative geom- 


etry. 

Plan C: First Year. Applied arithmetic 
(as in Plan A); intuitive geometry; algebra. 
Second Year: Algebra; intuitive geometry. 
Third Year: Trigonometry; demonstrative 
geometry; applied arithmetic. 

Plan D: First Year: Applied arithmetic 
(as in Plan A); intuitive geometry. Second 
Year: Intuitive geomettry; algebra. Third 
Year: Algebra; trigonometry; applied arith- 
metic. 

Plan E: First Year: Intuitive geometry, 
simple formulas, elementary principles of sta- 
tistics; arithmetic (as in Plan A). Second 
Year: Intuitive geometry, algebra. Third 
Year: Intuitive geometry, numerical trigo- 
ncmetry; arithmetic. 

The work in Junior High School should be 
followed by an intermediate course in High 
School. In addition to the algebra of the 
Junior High School, as specified above, the 
following, illustrations and problems involv- 
ing the quadratic function y=ax* + bx + c. 
Quadratic equations in one unknown: their 
use in solving problems. The use of logarith- 
mic tables in computation, without the formal 
theory. Numerical trigonometry, the defini- 
tions of the sine, cosine, and tangent of an 
angle, and their use in solving problems in- 
volving right triangles. The use of three or 
four place tables of such functions. Elemen- 
tary statistics, including a knowledge of the 
fundamental. concepts and simple frequency 
distributions, with graphic representations of 
various kinds. The binomial thorem for posi- 
tive integral exponents less than 8; with ap- 
plications, such as compound interest. The 
formula for the nth term and the sum of n 
terms of arithmetic and geomtric progressions, 
with applications. Simultaneous linear equa- 
tions in three unknown quantities and simple 
cases of simultaneous equations involving one 
or two quadratic equations—their use in solv- 
ing problems. 

The consideration of literal equations, when 
they serve a significant purpose, such as the 
transformation of formulas, the derivation of 
a general solution, or the proof of a theorem, 
is important. 

The solution of problems should offer an 
opportunity throughout the course for con- 
siderable arithmetical and computational work. 
The conception of algebra as an extension of 
arithmetic should be made significant both in 
numerical applications and in elucidating al- 
gebraic principles. 

This work is to be followed by a course 
in plan geometry: The usual theorems and 
constructions of good textbooks, including 
the general properties of plane rectilinear fig- 
ures; ithe circle and the measurement of 
angles; similar polygons; areas; regular poly- 
gons and the measurment of the circle. The 
solution of numerous original exercises, in- 
cluding loci problems. Applications to the 
mensuration of lines and plane surfaces. 

Solid Geometry. The aim of the work in 
solid geometry should be to develop the 
Spatial imagination of the student, and to give 





him a knowledge of the fundamental spatial 
relationships and power to work with them. 
For many of the practical applications of 
mathematics it is of fundamntal importance 
tc have accurate space perceptions, 

Trigonometry. ‘The work in trigonometry 
should include the logarithmic solution of 
right and oblique triangles, radian measure, 
graphs of trigonometric functions and their 
inverses, the derivation of the fundamental 
relationships between the functions and their 
use in proving identities and solving trigono- 
metric equations, and the solution of right 
spherical triangles. Applications to survey- 
ing, navigation, mathematical geography and 
mathematical astronomy should be_ given. 
There should be some use of the transit in 
connection with the simpler operations of 
surveying and use of the sextant for some of 
the simpler astronomical observations, such 
as those involved in finding local time. The 
vse of the slide rule in computations re- 
quiring only three place accuracy, and in 
checking other computations is also recom- 
mended. 

A short business meeting followed at which 
time officers were elected for the year 1921: 
Chairman, J. H. Minnick, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Vice Chairman, W. W. Lantz, Tur- 
tle Creek; and Secretary, Helen G. Fudge, 
Rosemont, Pa. 
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bi HE sunshine poured down radiantly on 

the mountain road, causing the white 
stones to shine out distinctly and the dark 
rocks to show all their picturesqueness., 
Old man Toop held the hand of his grand- 
son, Johnny, as the two of them moved 
along with their faces turned in the di- 
rection of the square log schoolhouse 
wherein Johnny received his learning. 
Old man Toop was bound on a pleasure 
expedition—he was going to hear Johnny 
spell such difficult words as clatter, spat- 
ter, patter, as he stood at the head of his 
class, 

Old man Toop never tired of bragging of 
the Toops. “Yes,” he said to Johnny, “I 
heered you last night say your spellin’ to 
your mother, and I wa’n’t surprised that 
you didn’t miss a word, for I always 
knowed that if a Toop went to school he 
was plumb bound fer to larn to spell. It’s 
a mighty fine thing to git hold of advant- 
ages, and to profit by ’em is another thing; 
but there ain’t never yet been a Toop born 
into the world, as I knowed of, that was the 
kind of feller to git hold of advantages and 
not to profit by ’em. Eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny. 

“Thar’s something else,” said old man 
Toop, cheerfully, “and I ’low I ain’t brag- 
gin’ when I make the statement. To my 
knowledge, sure and certain, there ain’t 
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never yet been a Toop born into the world 
that wa’n’t honest. Most of ’em ain’t never 
had no advantages; none of ’em ’ceptin’ 
yourself, Johnny, ever stood head of a 
spellin’ class. You kin spell better’n your 
father and better’n your grandfather, but 
I don’t say as you kin beat ’em in honesty.” 

“No, sir,” said Johnny, meekly. 

“There ain’t never been no_ school- 
teachers among the Toops,” went on the 
old man; “ you're the first one to have no- 
tions high as that, Johnny. Up to date the 
Toops have been plain workin’men, wood 
choppers, nearly all of ’em, but they’ve 
every one of ’em been -honest straight 
along; and when I say honest I don’t just 
mean that they ain’t rogued another man’s 
coat; I mean they’ve been fair and square 
in their hearts to every neighbor ever 
come nigh ’em.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Johnny, almost in a 

whisper. 
The little hand in the big hand grew hot 
with the rest of Johnny, and it was prob- 
able that old man Toop felt it tremble; 
but he went on talking. “It’s harder fer 
some folks to be honest than fer others,” 
he said. “Sometimes there gits into a 
family a timid kind of a woman, and I say 
it’s harder fer a feller born o’ that thar 
woman to treat his neighbors fair and 
square, maybe, than it is fer a feller whose 
mother, like his father, is ’feered 0’ nothin’. 
The Toops they managed fer to conquer all 
sech disadvantages.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Johnny. 

The little boy grabbed off his hat at the 
door of the schoolhouse, and the old man 
lifted his cap with a great reverence for 
everything connected with that wonderful 
advantage, education, from the genial 
young school-teacher, who never broke his 
word, down to the rude desks and benches. 

Visitors at the schoolhouse were always 
welcome, but being, as a rule, polite and un- 
ostentatious, they usually betook themselves 
to that corner of the room where the stove, 
no longer needed for fire purposes, was at 
present stowed for the summer. 

The sun was shining through the window 
near the teacher’s desk, and it fell, bewilder- 
ingly beautiful, on the heads and faces of 
the long row of boys and girls that formed 
the spelling class, with Johnny at its head; 
just as it had fallen on the mountain road, 
and old man Toop, who had seen the white 
stones and the dark rocks, saw now the 
shining faces of the members of the spell- 
ing class, all but the face of Johnny whose 
head was bowed. “Like the mother,” 
thought the old man, a little sorely. The 
Toons were in the habit of holding their 
heads right up. 
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“Speak out,” said the teacher and 
laughed. “Remember we have company in 
the schoolhouse,” but old man Toop had 
to strain his ears to catch the letters s-p-a-t- 
t-e-r that came from Johnny’s lips. 

“Like the mother,” he thought again, 
“All the Toops I ever knowed anything 
about spoke straight out; none of ’em was 
afeer’d o’ nothing’.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the young school- 
teacher, turning to the visitors unostenta- 
tiously occupying a part of the stove corner, 
‘that you will have to witness a thrashing, 
Mr. Toop, especially after listening to such 
very good spelling. But, you see, I’m a 
man of my word.” 

“That’s right,” said old man Toop; “I'll 
wait for the thrashing.” 

“This is the way of it, Mr. Toop,” ex- 
plained the teacher. “When I first came 
here it was nothing at all uncommon for a 
window pane to be smashed once or twice 
a week; neither was it uncommon for the 
teacher’s ink to be upset over desk and floor 
as often as a window was smashed. Well, I 
recently laid down a rule to that effect that 


.if any boy smashed a window he was to be 


thrashed in public the next day; and I laid 
down another rule of a similar nature in 
regard to the upsetting of the teacher’s 
ink. Yesterday I came in here and found 
this ball.” He lifted from his desk a base- 
ball liberally smeared with ink. “It had 
come through a window, smashing a pane, 
and lit into the inkstand. So you see both 
rules were broken; therefore, to-day I am 
aoe to thrash. the boy who owns the 
all. 

“He'll be a_ better boy after the 
thrashing,’ sir,” said old man Toop. “I'll 
wait fer to see the thrashin’.” 

“No use your saying you didn’t do it,” 
said the teacher, severely, after ordering 
the culprit to take off his coat. “ Every- 
body knows you are too stingy to lend it 
to anybody else.” ‘ 

“T lost it,” whispered the culprit. 

“Everybody knows you can lie,” said the 
young teacher, with the bluntness of the 
mountain folks. “Mr. Toop, what do you 
say to this sort of circumstantial evidence? 
The ball that came through that window 
and knocked over my inkstand belongs to 
a boy who is too stingy to lend his pocket- 
knife to a neighbor to sharpen a slate pen- 
cil, and is. always over-careful with his 
property. He is, moreover, I regret to say, 
a boy who does not tell the truth. What do 
you say to the circumstantial evidence ?” 

Suddenly, in imagination, old man Toop 
felt a little trembling hand grow hot all 
over. He too grew hot. “I say,” he called 
out in the loud voice of the Toops, “that 
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if any other feller throwed the ball, now’s 
his chance to come forward and prove that 
he ain’t a coward by takin’ the thrashing’ 
like a man. It may be the turnin’ p’nt of 
his life. If another feller throwed the ball, 
he’s going to be honest or he’s goin’ to be 
dishonest this day, and maybe, on account 
of this day, honest or dishonest all the days 
of his life. I’m goin’ to wait to see that 
thar thrashin’.” 

Then, also suddenly, a meek little figure 
bobbed up before the school-teacher, stand- 
ing there with the rod in his hand. A pair 
of soft blue eyes were raised to his aston- 
ished gaze, but a voice that old man Toop 
would never forget, vibrated through the 
log schoolhouse. “I found the ball and 
throwed it, sir,” said Johnny Toop; “and 
I’m here to take three thrashin’s—one for 
smashin’ the window, one for upsettin’ the 
ink, and one for not bein’ fair and square.” 

“You!” cried the teacher; “you, Johhny 
Toop?” 

“Good morning, sir,” said old man Toop, 
a little later, as he shook hands vigorously 
with the young school-teacher outside the 
door of the log schoolhouse wherein the 
best speller had just been thrashed. “I 
come down here to listen to Johnny spell 
sech long words as ‘patter’ and ‘clatter’ 
and the like, and I heered him all right, 
though he done it in a voice as timid as his 
mother’s. And this day I seen Johnny Toop 
thrashed by the teacher, but first I heered 
some’n’ better’n the spellin’; I heered that 
little feller own himself a coward like a 
man and in a voice as big and brave as any 
of the Toops; I heered him with my own 
ears prove himself honest like every one of 
the Toops, and I’m proud and happy to be 
his grandfather. Good mornin’, sir.” 

Inside the schoolhouse, sitting at a little 
rude desk on a small part of a rude little 
bench, was Johnny Tloop, with a new, 
strange life within him—the courage of the 
Toops swelling his veins. 


<> 





“The city of the future may be regarded 
as great and prosperous only in the pro- 
portion that it becomes a better place in 
which to live; that public education as a 
prerequisite for an efficient democracy may 
be more generously endowed and intelli- 
gently administered; that in the case of 
children vs. dollars, children may receive 
the verdict; that dividends may be consid- 
ered instead of costs; that educational re- 
sults may be evaluated in terms of quality 
as well as quantity; and that humanity, 
character and citizenship may be regarded 
as considerations paramount even to effi- 
ciency.” 








SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





os eighth annual meeting of School- 
men’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania was held Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, April 7-9. 1885 persons 
were registered, while 8565 attendances 
were noted in 31 programs. The number 
of registrations and attendances were both 
larger than in any preceding year, previous 
highest records having been made in 1920, 
1392 and 3802 respectively. Over fifteen 
hundred men and women responded to the 
following invitation: The University of 
Pennsylvania invites all superintendents 
and principals of schools, public and pri- 
vate, representatives of boards of educa- 
tion, normal school principals, teachers of 
education in normal schools and colleges, 
teachers in secondary and elementary 
schools, and all others interested in the ad- 
vancement of education in Pennsylvania 
and neighboring states, to a series of con- 
ferences beginning April seventh. 

The progress reflected in its scope the 
great awakening of education that is taking 
piace at the present time. Practically all 
of the thirty-one sessions dealt with some 
question of immediate practical moment. 
Speakers were secured from a number of 
different states reaching as far West as 
Illinois, as far South as Tennessee, and as 
far North as Massachusetts. Harvard, 
Columbia, New York and Chicago Univer- 
sities, as well as Pennsylvania, were all 
represented on the program. 

Usually two sessions were devoted to 
each of several important fields, as fol- 
lows,—Possible Improvements in Teach- 
ing; Progress of State Normal Schools; 
Improving the Teaching Service in Penn- 
sylvania; Financial Accounting and Bud- 
geting; The Superintendent as Administra- 
tor and Leader; The Rural School and the 
Community ; Supervision of Rural Schools; 
Group Intelligence Tests; Achievement 
Tests; Junior High School; Grouping by 
‘Abilities in Senior and Junior High 
Schools. In addition to these topics there 
was one program devoted to a demonstra- 
tion of methods of teaching silent reading, 
another to vocational guidance, and an 
evening program upon the state and higher 
education 

These Secondary School Conferences, 
eleven in number—Biology, Chemistry and 
Physics; Commercial Studies; Home Eco- 
nomics; English; Mathematics; Modern 
Languages; Social Studies; Art Education ; 
Greek and Latin; History and Industrial 
Arts were given for the most part to the 
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discussion of the new state courses of 
study. 

Paralleling the regular programs were 
demonstrations by the Department of Psy- 
chology: (1) of the Use of Psychological 
Tests in Analytic Diagnosis, (2) of Psy- 
chological Methods applied to the Correc- 
tion of Speech Defects, (3) of the Uses 
of Psychological Tests in Vocational Guid- 
ance; a historical lecture, given both Fri- 
day and Saturday by Dean Graves, on 
Evolution of Education in America, and 
another by Prof. Samuel G. Barton upon 
the Methods of Determining Celestial Dis- 
tances. 

Approximately 122 names were on the 
printed program. Twelve members of the 
State Department of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania; eighteen members of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania; 
twelve members of the faculties of the 
State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania; 
nineteen superintendents and supervising 
principals; nine county and assistant county 
superintendents; two secretaries of boards 
of education; seven high school principals; 
thirteen heads of departments of high 
schools; fourteen teachers in high schools; 
nine members of University faculties other 
than Pennsylvania, and seven unclassified. 

Among the speakers from outside the 
state were J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Frank Aydelotte, President-elect of Swarth- 
more College, now professor of English, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
John W. Withers, former superintendent 
of schools of St. Louis, now dean of School 
cf Education New York University; Wal- 
ter S. Dearborn and John M. Brewer, Har- 
vard University; Walter S. Gray, School 
of Education, University of Chicago; Prof. 
N. L. Engelhardt, Otis W. Caldwell and 
Miss Fannie Dunn, Columbia University; 
and C. J. Galpin, specialist in Farm Life 
Studies, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Social and recreational features took the 
form of visitation of the campus and build- 
ings, including the museum and library. 
The guests of the University were given 
luncheons on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday at noon, and on the evenings of 
Thursday and Friday. Upon Saturday 
over 650 luncheons were served. A recep- 
tion was tendered by the Acting Provost, 
Doctor Joshiah H. Penniman, after the Fri- 
day evening program. Several hundred 
accepted the invitation of the Athletic As- 
sociation to witness the baseball game 
between Pennsylvania and Swarthmore, 
Saturday afternoon. Upon Thursday night 
two hundred superintendents and super- 
vising principals were given sae seats at 
the Academy of Music and the Metropoli- 
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tan Opera House while the American 
Legion gave a program of unusual inter- 
est for the purpose of stimulating the spirit 
of Americanism. 

It was generally considered the most suc- 
cessful meeting yet held. This result was 
due in large part to the faithful and cordial 
cooperation of the members of the General 
Committee, the Reception and Registration 
Committees, and the Advisory Committee- 
men, and to the support given by State 
Superintendent Thomas E. Finegan and 
City Superintendents Edwin E. Broome 
and their assistants. The executice officers 
were the same as in previous years, Harlan 
Updegraff, Chairman, General Committee: 
Arthur J. Jones in charge of Secondary 
School Conferences and LeRoy A. King, 
Secretary, General Committee. 

The following specialists from the State 
Department of Public Instruction presented 
papers: Albert L. Rowland, Francis R. 
Maxwell, Fred Engelhardt, Jonas E. Wag- 
ner, Thomas A. Bock, James M. Glass, 
Valentine Kirby, Adeline B. Zachert, J. A. 
Foberg and J. Linn Barnard. 

Many members of the faculties of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the State 
Normal Schools, the Colleges, other insti- 
tutions of the State, the public schools as 
well as members of School Boards ap- 
peared on the various programs either with 
formal papers or in the discussions. The 
University acted as host to the visitors and 
cn the evening of the second day, Acting- 
Provost Josiah. H. Penniman tendered 
them a reception in Houston Hall. 

Schoolmen’s Week in 1922 will be under 
the direction of a General Committee of 
ten; five to be appointed by the University 
and five by the schoolmen of the State. 
To assist the General Committee, each con- 
ference of teachers of individual subjects 
will have a committeeman to advise with the 
General Committee on questions affecting 
the subject which he represents. 


alin 
o> 


PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL BILL. 








The Smith-Towner- Bill was reported 
favorably by the Committees on Education 
of both House and Senate in the face of 
determined opposition. Largely because of 
this opposition, the bill has received the 
widest publicity ever given to an educa- 
tional measure. It has indeed become a 
national issue. 

The bill has been carefully revised for 
reintroduction in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress. Although its fundamental purposes 
remain unchanged .the phraseology has 
been so altered as to express in the clear- 
est possible language the prevention of 
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centralization and the preservation of 
State and local control of education. A 
special provision of the revised bill de- 
clares that this Act shall not be construed 
to imply Federal control of education 
within the States, nor to. impair the free- 
dom of the States in the conduct and man- 
agement of their 1espective school systems. 
Every provision of the bill is made to 
conform to this principle. 

The revised bill will be reintroduced in 
the House by Congressman Towner on the 
epening day of the special session of the 
new Congress. The friends of education 
deeply regret that Senator Hoke Smith is 
no longer a member of the Senate. He 
has been an able and fearless champion of 
this bill, and of the cause of education 
generally. But this measure will not lack 
friends in the Senate, and will be intro- 
duced by one willing to give it whole- 
hearted support. 

A vigorous campaign in support of this 
measure will begin at the opening of the 
special session of Congress and will con- 
tinue until the bill is passed. The outlook 
is encouraging. Many who formerly op- 
posed the bill because of a misunderstand- 
ing of its provisions have recently come 
out in favor of it. Its supporters are the 
sincere friends of the free public schools. 
The bill is in no wise unfriendly to private 
schools, and merits the support of all 
friends of education. 

There is no reason to be discouraged be- 
cause of the ill-founded attacks that have 
been made upon the bill. Opposition no 
less violent has been arrayed against every 
movement for the development of free 
public education. The victories which 
have been won in the past should give 
courage and confidence to. the supporters 
of this cause.—Journal of the N. E. A. 


_ 
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ELECTION OF DELEGATES, 








TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, P. S. E. A. 





Supt. H. W. Dodd, Chairman of the 

Committee on the revision of the Consti- 
tution, interprets the provisions governing 
election of Delegates as follows: 
’ Section 5 of Article VI of the constitu- 
tion says, “ Delegates shall sit in the House 
of Delegates in the session next following 
their election.” Inasmuch as the consti- 
tution was adopted during the Christmas 
holidays of 1920, obviously, delegates must 
be elected to the next meeting of the As- 
sociation, which will be held in the Christ- 
mas holidays, 1921, before the next session 
of the P. S. E. A. 

Delegates are to be elected, first, by local 
branches where such local branches are 








the legally constituted teachers’ institutes; 
second, by local branches where no insti- 
tute is held, but where there is a district 
superintendent; third, by faculties of nor- 
mal schools, schools of education, and col- 
leges, having not less than twenty members 
in their faculties. These delegates may 
be elected any time after the adoption of 
the constitution at Harrisburg during the 
Christmas holidays of 1920. 

Inasmuch as the number of delegates to 
be elected by any one of the above-men- 
itoned bodies depends upon the number of 
members of the above-mentioned bodies 
who are enrolled as members of the State 
Educational Association, as shown by the 
records of the Executive Secretary, fol- 
lowing the meeting of the State Association 
at Harrisburg during the Christmas holi- 
days of 1920, it is obvious that, at any 
meeting of a local branch or any faculty 
of a normal school, school of education, 
and college, having not less than twenty- 
members in its faculty, which may take 
place after the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, these delegates may be elected. 

Naturally, it was in the minds of the 
framers of the constitution, and the mem- 
bers of the Association present when the 
constitution was adopted, that the method, 
time and place of election of delegates was 
a matter to be left wholly in the hands of 
the local branches or faculties, so long as 
the provisions of the constitution are com- 
plied with. 

After a consultation with a number of 
school men upon this very point, it does 
seem that the slightest method of selection 
of delegates will be about as follows: 

The selection of delegates by normal 
schools, schools of education, and colleges, 
having not less than twenty members in 
their faculties, could best be made after 
the opening of their school or college in 
the fall, because of the fluctuation in the 
number of members in the faculty of these 
institutions, all of which members may be 
members of the P. S. E. A., but may have 
been teaching in some other institutions 
of the state during the preceding term. 

Likewise, it would seem that the best 
time for local branches, which are legally 
constituted teachers’ institutes, and local 
branches which may be school systems in 
charge of a district superintendent, but 
not having a legally constituted institute, 
could advantageously elect delegates at the 
first meeting of the local branch, either 
after the close of schools after the first of 
July; that is, if the local branch meets 
during the summer months, or after the 
opening of schools in September. 

To put it still more briefly, it would be 
wise to say, “ Elect your delegates for the 
next session of the P. S. E. A. at the first 
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meeting of the local branch or faculty 
which takes place after the first of July, 
1921.” Provided, however, that if it can 
now be determined that no such meeting 
of the local branch or faculty will take 
place between the first of July, 1921, and 
the next meeting of the P. S. E. A., but 
that a meeting of the local branch will be 
held between the first of April and the first 
of July, then elect your delegates at this 
meeting. 

Obviously, no normal school, school of 
education, or college faculty, or local 
branch can wait until its members arrive 
at Altoona for the next P. S. E. A. meet- 
ing to elect its delegates. The only dele- 
gates that can be elected, practically, dur- 
ing the sessions of the P. S. E. A., are the 
delegates which will represent the depart- 
ments of the P. S. E. A. in the House of 
Delegates, 





N. E, A. SUMMER MEETING. 





HE National Educational Association 
will meet in Des Moines, Iowa, July 
3 to 8 inclusive. Headquarters: Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. 
AFFILIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the P. S. E. A. 
last December the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

(1) That we hereby endorse the plan of 
reorganization of the N. E. A. and ask for 
affiliation with that organization; and that 
the proper officers of the P. S, E. A. be 
directed to so notify and request the proper 
officers of the N. E. A. 

(2) That the Executive Council be di- 
rected to take the proper steps to secure 
and authorize the necessary delegates from 
this Association to the N. E. A. Conven- 
tions. és 
In keeping with these resolutions, appli- 
cation for affiliation has been made to Sec- 
retary J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


THE N. E. A. IS DEMOCRATIC IN ORGANIZATION. 


The National Education Association is 
now under a representative form of gov- 
ernment. Hereafter the officers of the As- 
sociation will be elected and its policies de- 
termined by the Representative Assembly, 
which will be composed of delegates elected 
by state and local teachers’ organizations 
that have affiliated with the National As- 
seciation. This makes possible the unifica- 
tion and federation of all the educational 
forces of the country. 

The following sections of the By-Laws 
of the N. E. A. will be of interest to our 
members. 

Art, I., Sec. 8. The membership year 





shall be the same as the fiscal year of the 
Association, from June I to May 31, in- 
clusive. New members may join at any 
time and the membership of those joining 
between March 1 and June 1 shall extend 
to the end of the following membership 


ear. 

4 Art. II., Sec. 6. Each Affiliated State 
Association shall be entitled to elect one 
delegate and one alternate to the Represen- 
tative Assembly for each one hundred of its 
members, or major fraction thereof, who 
are active members of the N. E. A, up to 
five hundred such members, and thereafter 
one delegate and one alternate for each 
five hundred of its members, or major 
fraction thereof, who are active members 
of the N. E, A. Such delegates shall be 
designated State Delegates. 

Sec. 7. Each Affiliated Local Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to elect one delegate 
and one alternate to the Representative 
Assembly for each one hundred of its 
members, or major fraction thereof, who 
are active members of the N. E. A. Such 
delegates shall be designated Local Dele- 


Sec. 8. Only active members of the 
N. E. A. shall be eligible to be delegates 
to the Representative Assembly, and to 
vote in the election of delegates in the State 
or Local Affiliated Association. An active 
member shall be permitted to vote for the 
election of delegates in but one Affiliated 
Local Association. 

Those who join the Association at this 
time will vote for delegates to the Des 
Moines Meeting this year and will be en- 
titled to vote again for the delegates for 
the next annual meeting. 


ELECTION OF DELEGATES. 


In order to conduct this election we must 
know who of our members are members 
of the N. E. A. The membership of those 
who join the N. E. A. now, will extend to 
June I, 1922. 

Please fill out the following blank: 

BARE. ig oy doles des sks , 1921. 

Mail to Dr. James Herbert Kelley, 10 
South Market Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Strike out portions that do not apply. 
Are you a member of the N. E. A. for the 

year 1920-1921? Yes. No. 

I herewith enclose two dollars membership 

fee in the N. E. A, for 1921-1922. 

I hereby suggest the following names in 
order of my preference for delegate to 

the N. E. A. 1. 
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HORACE MANN ANNIVERSARY. 





The fourth day of May, 1921, is 
the one hundred twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Horace Mann. I sug- 
gest that the schools of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, including the elementary schools, 
high schools, normal schools, colleges and 
universities observe this day with some 
kind of appropriate exercises. 

Horace Mann’s work for public educa- 
tion was of state and national importance. 
He is justly regarded as the father of our 
teacher-training institutions. Few men 
have done more for the permanent welfare 
ef this country than he, and I believe it is 
entirely fitting that this one hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary should be ob- 
served in the schools by exercises that will 
emphasize: first, the importance of the 
public schools in our local, state and 
national life; second, the importance of 
the work which Horace Mann did for the 
schools; third, his life, ideals and methods 
of work. 

Material that will be helpful to teachers 
and school officers in preparing programs 
may be secured from Commissioner P. P. 
Gieeten. Bureau of Education, Washington, 


Tuomas E. FINEGAN, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


FRENCH SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
AMERICAN STUDENTS. 








The French Ministry des Beaux-Arts 
offers scholarships in the Fontainebleau 
School of Music for Americans. The 
course covered in the summer school, June 
25 to September 25, 1921, is similar to that 
of the famous Conservatoire de Paris, and 
will be directed by the same teachers. The 
diplomas have exactly the same value. 

The Government of France, realizing 
what the Rhodes scholarships did for the 
Allies during the War, is now developing 
that principle by offering to musical stu- 
dents in America the advantages of the 
Paris Conservatoire de la Musique at 
scholarship prices. 

The students will be housed in the Palace 
of Fontainebleau, and so will be enabled, 
in their spare time, to roam through the 


‘famous Forest where rode the proudest 


kings and queens of history. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
those who are successful in gaining these 
scholarships will be transported to France 
by the Compagnie Generale Translantique 
at the same reduced rates that are extended 
te the Diplomatic Service. i 

It is essential that those applying shall 





have the endorsement of the Governor or 
some State officer, United States Senator, 
Member of Congress, or other person of 
judgment and responsibility. In addition, 
they must be recommended by the principal 
or director of some musical school or 
teachers of repute. 

As only two hundred-fifty Scholarships 
are available for the whole of the United 
States, but seventeen have been allotted to 
Pennsylvania. Further information may 
be secured from Mrs. George Montgomery 
aa. 121 East 58th Street, New York 

ity. 





THE HEALTH CRISIS. 


Dr. Thomas D. Wood, chairman of the 
committee on health problems in Education, 
New York, speaking on “The Health 
Crisis in Education,” declared: 

“The World War revealed to this coun- 
try no greater weakness than the neglect 
of education and the neglect of health. 
Are the national lessons dependent upon 
this revelation to be learned or forgotten? 

“During the war, when mobilization of 
Great Britian’s armies revealed the terrify- 
ing defects of English manhood, the Prime 
Minister stated in effect, ‘ Never again shall 
it be said that England neglected the wel- 
fare of her young men until they were 
needed for the grim business of war.’ 

“What percentage of improvement has 
been made during the past year in the pro- 
gram of health care and health education of 
the army of 24,000,000 boys and girls in 
the schools of the United States? It is 
assured, and worse, that while many vol- 
untary national organizations unselfishly 
devote effort, skill and money in the effort 
to improve the health of the nation’s chil- 
dren, our Federal Government so largely 
neglects this vital part of the nation’s 
business. Nobody cares about any child 
except his or her own, is the sad and 
more than go per cent. truthful indictment 
by the veteran principal of a large public 
school, 

“But the scattered, partial, spasmodic 
efforts in the health work of the schools are 
hardly more than drops in the great ocean 
of a nation’s need for the real welfare of 
its children. It is impossible to estimate 
with accuracy the loss to the nation and 
to the world caused by this failure to con- 
duct a 100 per cent. program in the field of 
child health. 

“What are the most pressing needs in 
the health program of the schools? 

“1, Health examination (physical and 
mental) of every school child in each year 
of school life. 

“2, An efficient program of followup 
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health work, conducted by school, home and 
community, by official and voluntary or- 
ganizations to insure the correction of all 
remediable health defects in all the school 
children. Not five per cent. of the needed 
program of health conservation, correction 
and reconstruction in the 48 States is being 
accomplished at present. 

“3. Daily health inspection of pupils by 
parents and teachers, with the help of 
doctors and nurses, to minimize and prevent 
acute and communicable diseases. The 
present accomplishment in meeting this 
phase of the health crisis is pathetically 
inadequate. 

“4. A great safety campaign for chil- 
dren of pre-school age is a vital necessity. 
Deadly and ruthless warfare is being con- 
stantly waged against child life and health 
by unregulated traffic and industry, and by 
failure to provide adequate space and safe- 
guards for the normal activities of child- 
hood. Accidents in one year in the United 
States exact the tragic toll of 20,000 child 
lives, according to a report just issued by 
the Red Cross. Statistics for 1919 show 
more deaths of children 10 to 14 years of 
age from accidents than from epidemic dis- 
eases, The need for a united campaign for 
safety by all the schools of the country is 
imperative. 

“s. An efficient hygiene of school man- 
agement must be applied to every phase of 
the educational program to eliminate waste 
and increase production in child health, 
child growth and child development. 

“6. The present-day plan of health edu- 
cation in schools, which starts with simple 
practical health habits, is tremendously 
worth while as a start. However, much 
thoughtful and painstaking attention will 
be needed to prevent a most unfortunate 
reaction or anti-climax in this part of the 
curriculum of our schools. 

“7. No phase of the program for our 
men in the World War produced more 
significant benefits than the modernized 
and rational program of physical education 
which the war training evolved and re- 
quired. A sensible and universal program 
of physical education for all girls and boys 
was never in the history of mankind more 
profoundly essential than just now. 

“8. No part of the whole health program 
of the schools is more vitally important than 
the health, enthusiasm and wisdom of the 
teachers. Their welfare must be guarded 
and improved not only for themselves but 
even more for the sake of the children 


. whose careers and destinies they so pro- 


foundly influence. 

“Who can determine which phase of the 
health campaign of education can be more 
safely neglected? 





“Herbert Hoover’s words ring with in- 
creasing eloquence: ‘If we could grapple 
with the whole child situation for one gen- 
eration our public health, our economic 
efficiency, the moral character, sanity and 
stability of our people would advance three 
generations in one.’ ” 


<> 


“TALENTS.” 








To the School Children of Harrisburg: 


Do you recall the concluding lines of 
Emerson’s charming little fable, “The 
Mountain and the Squirrel?” The Squirrel 
when called by the Mountain, “ Little Prig,” 
replies: “Talents differ; all is well and 
wisely put; If I cannot carry forests on my 
back, Neither can you crack a nut.” 

“Talents differ!” A condition so easy 
to recognize in others, but so difficult to 
believe when we feel that it implies a limita- 
tion of our own ability. How apt we are 
to think we can do anything we have a mind 
to do. How curious it is that we seldom 
realize that having a mind to do certain 
things is also one very important way in 
which our “talents differ.” 

There may be other boys who cannot 
“spin a top,” or “ throw a curve,” or “ play 
a mouth-organ,” or other girls who cannot 
jump “double-dutch,” or play jacks “up 
to 10;” yet usually we flatter ourselves by a 
deep-down feeling that, even if we cannot 
do these now, we could do any of them and 
many more besides if only we so desired. 

In our schools we believe that definite op- 
portunity should be given to try the hand 
and mind at manv useful things, since it is 
only by trying that we discover our short- 
comings, our pleasures, and our talents. 
This is one reason for the publication of the 
“Public School News” by your far-sighted 
Board of Education. It will bring to you 
news of what others are doing and take to 
others the story of your activities in order 
that you may be assisted in discovering that 
talent which eventually, when developed, 
will give joy to you and be of service to 
your state and nation. 

This is the meaning of your music, your 
art, your shop, your books! School life is 
opportunity knocking at your door. There- 
fore when the great decision which em- 
braces your hopes, your pleasures, and your 
talents has been made, keep in mind the rule 
for “playing the game” that Theodore 
Roosevelt put in a language which we all 
can understand, “ Don’t flinch! Don’t foul! 
And hit the line hard!” 

Your sincere friend, 
. Tuos. E. Frnecan, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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“The children of to-day are the builders 
of to-morrow.” So states Vol. I, No. 1 of 
Public School News, a new monthly pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of Har- 
risburg, with the co-operation of the Haris- 
burg Chapter of the State Teachers League. 
It is the purpose of this paper to make 
known to the tax-payers just what the 
schools of the city have done, are doing and 
intend to do in the future. The columns 
are open to any public school in the city 
with the invitation to them to report any 
work of any exceptional nature. 


ee 


DINNER TO CHARLES LOSE. 


eg Testimonial Dinner given at Wil- 
liamsport some weeks ago in honor 
of Professor Charles Lose, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools of Lycoming 








‘county and of the city of Williamsport, 


and later Principal of the Lock Haven 
State Normal School, was a notable occa- 
sion. More than two hundred and fifty of 
former teachers, students and friends were 
present. It was an unusual experience, 
and an honor also to the good men and 
women who planned the dinner and car- 
ried it through to such a glad success. 
Former Supt. T. F, Gahan, a well-known 
pioneer in educational work in Lycoming 
county, was also one of the honored guests 
at the dinner. 

“And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly 
teche” appeared on the cover of the pro- 
gram at each plate. Many letters and tele- 
grams were read from friends who were 
unable to be present. Holmes once wrote, 


“The true knight of learning, the world 
holds him dear, 
Love bless him, joy crown him, God speed 
his career.” 


But Mr. and Mrs, Lose needed no words to 
speak the welcome and the love which 
filled the hearts of their many friends. 
The time named for the reception was 
6:45 p. m., but long before that people be- 
an to arrive and for an hour Prof. and 
ts. Lose stood in line receiving their 
friends. Many happy reunions were tak- 
ing place all the while. Old friends who 
had not met for years were chatting over 
old times and recalling pleasant memories. 
Those in charge of the banquet tried to 
make it very informal and they succeeded 
admirably. It was an assemblage of school 
boys and school girls, happy at being again 
tegether. There were no “wall flowers.” 
From a correspondent of the Williamsport 
Sun, we take the following: 
I heard a number of county normal men 
and women inquiring for Dr. Becht. Then 
there were a number of the older people 





who wanted to chat with T. F. Gahan, the 
man, who later on Professor Lose declared 
to be the finest school teacher he had ever 
known and the man who had been most 
instrumental in helping him to make of 
himself the best educator possible. While 
there were a few place cards used, W. W. 
Champion, who seemed to be managing the 
details of the banquet, explained from his 
position on the stairs that they wanted the 
people to get together in grouns, friends 
planning to eat with old friends, as this 
would make the dinner more delightful. 
We found at each plate a program, which 
will be cherished because of the fine like- 
ness of Professor Lose which appears on 
the cover, and alongside of this a “song 
book,” with “ye old time songs.” Mrs. 
Edwin Reider was in charge of the sing- 
ing, with Miss Mary Casner at the piano. 
When the last course had been served and 
the guests had finished their dinner, some 
of the men—Otto Kaupp, A. M. Heagland, 
Dr. F. W. Robbins—who they told me 
when I said I did not know he was a 
soloist, had been a leading singer in a choir 
for many years—Dr. Brenholtz, Dr. 
Chaapel, H. R. Fleming, W. W. Champion, 
ir fact a number of men gathered about 
the piano and led by Mrs. Reider, led the 
Singing, “and it was some singing,” as the 
small boy would say. First, “Auld Lang 
Syne.” Then followed the favorite of the 
ary “Swinging "Neath the Old Apple 
ree.” 


“Oh, the sports of childhood: 
Roaming through the wildwood, 
Running o’er the meadows, happy and free; 
How my heart’s a-beating, 
For the old-time greeting, 
Swinging ’neath the old apple tree. 
“Swinging, swinging, 
Swinging, swinging. 
Lulling care to rest ’neath the old apple tree, 
Swinging, swinging, swinging, swinging, 
Swinging ’neath the old apple tree.” 


Equally popular was the old song: 


“T had four brothers over the sea; 
Perri Merri dictum, Domine; 
And they each sent a present unto me; 
Partum Quartum perri dicentem, 
Perri Merri dictum, Domine.” 


“The first sent me cherries without any stones; 
Perri Merri dictum, Domine. 
The second sent a chicken without any 
bones; 
Partum quartum perri dicentum, 


Perri Merri dictum, Domine.” 


[The music of these two favorite old songs, 
that were sung so gleefully, is found else- 
where in this number.] 

When they sang “ Baby Bye, Here’s a 
Fly,” some one of the younger people 
present said, “ Do you mean to tell me that 
they sang such songs in school?” and an 
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older member said they did. “What could 
be more catchy?” she asked than 
“Baby bye, here’s a fly, 

We will watch him, you and I. 

How he crawls up the walls, 

Yet he never falls! 

I believe with those six legs 

You and I could walk on eggs! 

There he goes on his toes 

Tickling baby’s nose.” 


I noticed all the time they were singing 
John G. Reading.sat with a smile on his 
face, not taking part, however. But when 
they started to sing “ Work, for the night 
is coming” his heavy bass rang out above 
the rest. He afterwards confided to me 
that this was the first song that he knew, 
that was why he had not been singing be- 
fore. 

Then there was the “ Mill May,” and 
“ Kind words can never die”—a song that 
appealed to one of the prominent educators 
of today, so much so he said he was going 
to teach the words to his wife. “ Twilight 
is falling” and “Long, long ago” were 
also enjoyed, in fact Dr. Becht—the school 
master—had great difficulty in closing 
down the singing school, they all just 
wanted to go on singing forever. We had 
a pronouncing bee, in charge of Hon. 
Walter Ritter. W. W. Champion turned 
the “moving picture machine,” and as the 
words appeared Mr. Ritter asked different 
members of the class to pronounce them. 
Then a test in mathematics, “ rapid calcula- 
tion,” conducted by Charles J. Cummings, 
Mr. Cummings was noted for his ability 
to teach mathematics. He used the old 
method, gave out a running list of num- 
bers and then called “ Answer,” and before 
he finished some one shouted it out. There 
was a sample of the old-time Clarke 
method of diagraming on the “ board,” 
also some examples of “ false syntax,” and 
these were interesting to the older men and 
women present. About the room were 
Lancaster mottoes similar to the ones ap- 
pearing in the old schools, “Our life is 
what we make it,” “The school tax is the 
best tax,” “ Do one thing at a time and do 
it well,” “Do Right” and “Speak the 
Truth” were some of these. In the old 
days Dr. McCaskey put these mottoes and 
songs all over Pennsylvania, and he is at 
it yet. 

Between the different “classes,” Dr. 
Becht called upon the speakers of the even- 
ing. Judge Whitehead paid a glowing 
tribute to Professor Lose. Professor 
Kelchner, with his same old command of 
beautiful English, spoke of the love and 
esteem in which the friends of Professor 
Lose held him. Emerson Collins painted 
one of his wonderful word pictures, taking 
us to the camp along the Loyalsock in the 
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evening, “when the sun was sinking, the 
mists were rising from the water, while a 
bird, over in the woods was singing its 
vesper song.” He described the smell of 
the burning wood, the fish frying, and said 
that it was in this respect he remembered 
most fondly the days gone by when as a 
group of friends, lovers of outdoor sports, 
they associated together with Professor 
Lose as the guide of the camp. T. F., 
Gahan spoke in a reminiscent manner, 
telling of the happy incidents of other days 
and then the climax came when Professor 
Lose tried to respond to the many kind 
things said about him during the evening. 

He confessed that he was “ flabber- 
gasted,” but he wanted to say just a few 
words. He spoke of his life’s work and 
said if he had it all to live over he would 
choose teaching as a profession. Then he 
closed with a few words, just a little heart- 
to-heart talk with his frends, about his 
misfortune. It was like a benediction and 
it seemed to me that the banquet ought to 
have closed at that moment. He said when 
a year ago he began to understand that the 
day would come when he could not see the 
faces of his loved ones, the beautiful hills, 
the clouds, the streams, he so much loved, 
that where he had walked with a firm tread 
he would have to step, groping his way, 
that he realized either he had been over- 
taken by a great disaster or an incident 
enly in his life was to be his experience. 
And he finally made up his mind, it should 
be but an incident. “There are,” he said 
“in every one’s life, God, country, family, 
work, mind, friends.” He had all these in 
even greater measure than before. Of his 
work he said he had had his chance and he 
bad tried to do his best, of this friends he 
could not express the gratitude he felt for 
them. As an instance he told of his ex- 
perience the last days at the Central Nor- 
mal. One of the most difficult things he 
had to do was to find the steps leading 
down from the chapel. 

He had a Spanish boy in the school who 
was not as interested in his work as he 
might have been. He said he tried to help 
him, encourage him as best he could. One 
morning as he stepped out from the light 
into the darkness 4 hand grasped his and 
helped him down the steps. Every morn- 
ing after that the Spanish boy was there 
to lead him. “I am even making new 
friends in my affliction,” he said. In clos- 
ing Professor Lose said that there was just 
one thing he felt he could not stand—to 
sit, as he expressed it, on the fence and see 
the crowds go by. “I want to continue to 
be of service, and you, my friends, can best 
help me by finding work for me that I can 
do.” Then in the words of Tiny Tim he 
closed with, “ God bless us, every one.” 
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SONGS AND HYMNS 


MusIc, as a science, treats of the various signs and 
characters which are the symbols of musical thought, 
passion or emotion, and includes a knowledge of the 
principles of constructing a melody with regard to 
symmetry and. form, and the successive combinations 
of tone to produce harmony. As an art, it teaches the 
proper use and application of all these characters and 
principles, in accordance with prescribed rules, so as 
to give a truthful and consistent interpretation to mu- 
sical ideas. A tone is a musical sound which is pro- 
duced by the even and uninterrupted vibration of some 
sonorous or-elastic body in theair. In all singing, a 
tone is dreath made vocal, consequently, the more 
breath, other things being equal, the more tone or 
voice. The words “tone” and “noise” are specific 
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terms, the former meaning amusical sound, and the lat- 
ter merely an unmusical sound. “Sound” isa general 
term applied toeither. Singing consists ina prescribed 
utterance of tone, combined with a clear and distinct 
pronunciation of syllables and words, and in a consist- 
ent rendering of the music—called expression. The 
scale isa scries of eight notes arranged in a prescribed 
order. The pitch of tones is represented in music 
upon what is called a staff consisting of five parallel 
lines, and the four spaces between them, making nine 
“degrees.” One of the scale may be written on any 
degree of the staff, while the other notes must follow 
in regular order; notes written on the lower degrees 
represent lower tones; those on the higher, higher 
tones. Oneof thescalealwaysdetermines the key-note. 





_ SWINGING ‘NEATH THE OLD APPLE-TREE. O. R. Bannowss, 
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Per. Bictow & Main. 
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1. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ the wild - wood, Running o’er the mead - ows, 


2. Sway-ing in 


the sun - beams, Floating in the shad - ow, Sail-ing on the breez - es, 


8... Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ the wild - wood, Sing-ing o’er the mead - ows, 
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hap - py and free; But my heart’s a - 


beat - ing For the old time greet - ing, 











hap - py and free;Chas-ing all our sad - ness,Shout-ing in our glad - ness, 
hap - py and free; How my heart’s a - beat - ing,Think-ing of the greet - ing, 
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Swing - ing’neath the old ap - ple tree Swing - ing swing - ing, 
Swing - ing’neath the old ap - ple _ tree. Swing - ing, etc, 
Swing - ing’neath the old - ple tree. Swing - ing, etc. 
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Swing - ing, swing -ing, Lull - ing care 





Swing - ing, swing - ing, swing - ing, swing - ing, swing-ing ’neath the 











to rest ’neath old ap - ple tree, 





ap - ple tree. 


Swing-ing ‘neath the old ap - ple 
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508 A TREASURY OF FAVORITE SONG 


Its MORAL ELEMENT.—-It has been doubted wheth- 
er music possesses any moral element, [If it is really 
the language of emotion, and our emotions give birth 
to motives, there can be no question that music hasa 
bearing upon our spiritual well-being. The doubt 
which has been cast upon the subject is probably due 
to the belief that the same music arouses such diverse 
emotions in different minds. It is not, however, that 
the emotions are really so diverse, but rather that the 
ideas which these emotions suggest differ so widely. 
It is matter of common experience that even in the 
world of sense and thought, where all is defined and 
clear-cut, the same thing may be pure to the pure, and 


evil to the evil ; that as the nature is high or Iow it will 
assimilate the good or the evil around it. In the world 
of the emotions, where everything is vague and unde- 
fined, this is more emphatically true than elsewhere. 
Elevated and pure as music is, as a ministrant to man, 
we would deprive it of its chief dignity if we failed to 
acknowledge its moral effect. We must admit that 
there is a region which lies beyond the reach of ideas 
—not only beyond, but above it—which can be pene- 
trated by melody. Every soul that has ever felt a true 
adoration for the goodness and glory and majesty of 
the Infinite must have known some time in its career 
what it is to lose all cognizance of time and place, 








PERRI MERRI DICTUM, DOMINE. 
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had four broth - ers 


I. o- ver the sea; 
2, The first sent me cher-ries without an - y stones; 
3. The third sent a blan-ket that had no thread; 


Op Nursgry Dirtry, 


Per - ri mer - ri_ dic - tum, 
Per - ri mer - ri_ dic - tum, 
Per - ri mer - ri_ dic - tum, 











Dom - i-ne; The 
Dom - i- ne; The 











Dom - i- ne; hey each sent apres - ent un- to me; 
second sent a chick - en 
fourth sent a book that could not be_ read; 


with - out any bones 3 














Par-tum quar-tum pe- re - di-cen-tem, 





0 


Per -ri mer-ri dic- tum, Dom - i - ne. 





4 When the cherries are in blossom they have no 
Perri merri dictum, Domine, [stones, 
When the chicken’s in the egg it has no bones ; 
Partum quartum peredicentem, 
Perri merri dictum, Domine. 


5 Whenthe blanket’s in the fleece it has no thread; 
Perri merri dictum, Domine, 
When the book’s in the press it cannot be reads 
Partum quartum peredicentem, 
Perri merri dictum, Domine. 





even of “ things present and things to come,” in a rapt 
contemplation of that which is beyond the reach of 
thought. Then every faculty and every sense stands 
aside reverently, while the soul, thrilled through and 
through with trembling and adoring love; bows in the 
presence of its God. Nay, the soul that has ever felt an 
all-absorbing, self-forgetful love for a human being 
which it has placed, however unworthily, above itself, 
can recall some supreme moment when it rose higher 
and still higher till thought had reached the limits of 
its domain, and there left it filled with emotions which 
no human language has been invented to express. 





There is a silent, rapt communion higher than prayer; 


and a still, speechless sympathy deeper than words. 
As there is in the realm of emotion a region which lies 
somewhere nearer heaven than thought will ever be, 
so whatever exalts in any measure above itself can 
not be wanting in an element of moral power, and 
cannot be without its moral influence.—Mrs. Herrick. 
Lord Bacon often required that music be played 
in the room adjoining his study. Milton listened 
to his organ for his most solemn inspirations; and 
music was ever necessary to Warburton. The sym- 
phonies which awoke in the poet sublime emotions 
might have composed the inventive mind of the 
great critic in visions of his theoretical mysteries. 








